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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Government Electricity Scheme. 


THE summary of the Government’s Electricity Bill, pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of. the ‘‘ Journat,’’ will have 
been studied with considerable interest by our readers; 
but we venture to say that the interest of the electricity 
industry in the Bill will far transcend that of men in any 
other sphere, and so will their objections. When the 
Prime Minister adumbrated the electrical plans whereby 
the Government propose to bring about a reformation of 
electricity supply in this country, he hinted that it would 
be necessary to wait for the details until the Bill was pub- 
lished. This having come to pass, it is found that the out- 
line of the scheme which Mr. Baldwin gave was a faithful 
one; the details which the Bill has disclosed are merely 
auxiliary to the main parts of the scheme as pictured by 
him. Though merely auxiliary, they reveal a condition of 
things which will, in our opinion, be highly repugnant to 
the electricity industry—a condition of things. both auto- 
cratic and financially burdensome upon the existing under- 
takings, which burden, according to the Weir Report, will 
continue to grow throughout the next fifteen years. In 
short, the scheme has been cleverly designed with a view 
to adding heavily to the financial obligations of a com- 
paratively few electricity stations, ostensibly for the bene- 
fit of the many, without the owners of those stations 
receiving any really material benefit, while, on the other 
hand, removing their present freedoni of. action, and 
placing their administrative procedure under control and 
direction in a manner which is inconsistent with their 
financial and managerial responsibilities. The represen- 
tations of Cabinet Ministers that there would be as little 
control as possible, either shows an inappreciation of what 
control and compulsion mean, or that they are the pos- 
sessors of a big fund of jocularity. We hesitate to think 
what may be the effect of the proposed close association 
of the technical and productive operations of the industry 
and a Government Department in the event of a change 
in political power. 
The contemplated Central Executive Board appear to 
be the connecting link between bureaucratic control and 
the owners of the sixty or so generating stations which 
are destined eventually to supply electrical energy through- 
out the country. The Board will aiso in a sense merely 
‘“devil’’ for the Electricity Commissioners—will do for 
hem the rough work, that august body sits the while in 
idgment on all their doings. ‘‘ It shall not be lawful for 
he Board’”’ to do this or that without the approval of the 
Jectricity Commissioners; and ‘‘ approval,’’ ‘‘ determina- 
on,’’ ‘* confirmation,’’ ‘*‘ consent by,’’ and ‘“‘ to the satis- 
iction of the Electricity Commissioners ’’ peep out at the 
ectricity industry from practically every one of the thirty- 
0 printed pages of which the Bill is composed. And 
Electricity Commissioners are a component of the 
‘inistry of Transport! If this is not bureaucratic con- 
t-ol, then we do not know what the term means. It would, 
i. fact, be difficult to design any scheme which gives more 
‘omplete control over the doings of the electricity indus- 
ty than is found in this measure It is certainly a legis- 
li:ive innovation. Never before has a British industry 
been singled-out in this way for having imposed upon it 
a scheme of control which subjects its primary work to 
the unfettered discretion of a few men as represented, 
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in the first instance, by the Central Executive Board, and, 
in the second, by the final determining body—the omni- 
potent Electricity Commissioners. There is to be no 
higher authority than the Electricity Commissioners. This 
is seen in Clause 4, sub-section 3, which provides that, as 
scon as a scheme ‘‘is confirmed by the Electricity Com- 
missioners, or is confirmed as respects any area, it shall 
be the duty of the Board to carry out and give effect to 
the scheme.’’ The Central Executive Board will be a paid 
body, with secretary and all necessary officers and staff. 
We have no doubt that the members of the Board, being 
technically qualified men, will have to be paid a consider- 
able remuneration; and that the expenses of their staff 
and operations will not be a negligible quantity. The 
same applies to the Electricity Commissioners, who, with 
the additional responsibilities of approval, determination, 
confirmation, consent, and obtaining satisfaction, will 
have the range of their work increased, and so probably 
the present cost of maintaining that body will have to be 
extended. 

Should the Bill go through, and become an Act of 
Parliament in its present form (which we should imagine 
is somewhat doubtful), the owners of the largest stations 
in the country will begin to wonder whether their stations 
will come within the group of “ selected’’ ones, or 
whether their plants will be marked for ultimate dismant- 
ling and scrapping when they have been allowed to decline 
to an obsolete state. According to the Weir Report, the 
recommendation was that 43 of the existing stations 
should be selected, that 15 new ones should be erected, 
and that 432 existing stations should eventually be closed 
down. The selected stations are to’ be worked by their 
present owners on behalf of the Board; but what reward 
are they to get for so operating them? According to the 
Bill, the Board are to rule the operation of the stations, 
and are to direct extensions and alterations. But if the 
owners consider that the directions of the Board are un- 
reasonable, then they may appeal to the Electricity Com- 
missioners, and (if thought desirable) subsequently to the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners. This is the only in- 
stance in the Bill where provision is made for a superior 
court of appeal from the Electricity Commissioners. Pos- 
session of the selected stations—controlled and dominated 
in this way—can only be retained by the owners by a 
submissive carrying out of the instructions given to them 
by the Board. Failure to do this would entitle the Board 
to acquire the generating station at a price to be deter- 
mined in accordance with provisions which are defined in 
the first schedule to the measure; and then the Board 
could make arrangements for the operation of the acquired 
station as they considered right and proper, in accordance 
with the Act. Respecting new selected stations, these 
are also to be provided by authorized undertakings if an 
arrangement can be effected for the purpose. Otherwise, 
the Commissioners may by Special Order authorize the 
Board to provide a station themselves. In other words, 
as much financial responsibility as possible is being placed 
on existing authorized undertakings, although control is 
virtually to be vested in the Board, together with direc- 
tions as to alterations and extensions. The owners are, 
as already said, to generate and operate according to the 
directions of the Board; then they are to sell the elec- 
tricity to the Board at a price to b2 determined in accord- 
ance with rules scheduled to the Act. To make the com- 
plication more pronounced, the owners are to purchase 
from the Central Board the electricity generated by the 
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former, to the extent required for their area, at a price 
also to be determined in accordance with the Act, which 
price is to include part of the Board’s expenses, and in- 
terest and sinking tund on capital outlay needed by the 
Board for carrying out the work assigned to them by the 
Act. Never betore have more Gilbertian proposals been 
included in any parliamentary enactment..: 

Furtner functions of the board are to include provision 
for main transmission and interconnection of the selected 
stations. with the systems of other authorized . under- 
takers. They are to be given the power to construct and 
lay down all the necessary lines for transmission and 
interconnection, or to purchase transmission lines belong- 
ing to present authorized undertakers. The Board are 
likewise to provide for the standardization of frequencies ; 
and they may require the owners of any selected station 
to amend or alter the frequency as may by the Board, 
with the approval of the Electricity Commissioners, be 
thought expedient. But this is subject to the payment to 
the authorized undertakers or owners of any expenses 
they may properly incur in carrying the changes into effect, 
including the cost of altering or replacing plant belonging 
to consumers. 

Turning to the conditions of the Bill which deal with 
the supply of electrical energy to authorized undertakers 
whose plants will eventually be discarded. They had 
better betimes look after their interests, in view of the 
nature of the clauses of the Bill which apply to them. 
In their case, if the Central Board consider that the pro- 
vision of transmission lines required for their supply 
would, having ‘regard to the supply needed, entail un- 
reasonable expense, the Electricity Commissioners may 
authorize the Board to impose such terms and conditions 
as the Commissioners may think fit. Another thing the 
Board may do, in a case in which an undertaking demands 
a supply and owns a generating station, is to make it a 
condition of furnishing the supply that the undertakers 
shall take the whole quantity of electricity required for 
their undertaking directly or indirectly from the Board. 
That in some cases would probably bear very hardly upon 
the owners of such stations. As to the price which would 
be charged, this would be a tariff fixed so that the receipts 
on the Board’s income account woula be sufficient to cover 
expenditure on income, including interest and sinking fund 
charges, with such margin as the Electricity Commis- 
sioners may allow. It is easy to see that, with the generat- 
ing expenses, the Board’s outgoings, and the transmis- 
sion, interconnection, and transformation costs, the price 
of current will not be that at which many of the stations 
can themselves generate. In this connection, a point of 
interest is that the Board are not, for a period of seven 
years, to charge the owners of selected stations more than 
the cost at which they could have generated a like quantity 
of electricity. Some of the selected stations are already 
generating at a very low figure. This being so—and they 
are not likely to get appreciably lower in their costs—it 
follows that, during the seven years (the selected stations 
being the largest producers), other undertakings will have 
to bear, so it seems to us, a considerable share of the 
working expenses of the Board, and the charges for in- 
terest and sinking fund on the Board’s capital expenditure 
on transmission and interconnecting lines and transforma- 
tion plant. Another instance of autocratic power being 
conferred on the Board is found in the clause which 
authorizes them to notify any undertaking owning a gene- 
rating station (not being a selected one) that they are in 
a position to supply, directly or indirectly, the whole of 
the electricity required for the undertaking on specified 
terms. If the Board are satished that those terms are 
below the then prevailing costs of the undertakers, and 
they refuse, within three months after the notification, to 
agree to take a supply from the Board, then, if the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners are satisfied, in respect of the next 
subsequent year, that the cost of production of electricity 
venerated by those undertakers substantially exceeds the 
cost they would have incurred had they purchased from 
the Board the like quantity of electricity on the specified 
terms, the Commissioners ‘‘ shall,’’ by Order, require 
those undertakers to make such abatement from the rates 
and charges for electricity the ensuing year that the esti- 
mated aggregate amount of the abatement. will be as near 
asmay be equal to the sum of such excess. Further, those 








undertakings will not be allowed to increase their then 
existing rates or charges for electricity without the con- 
sent of the Commissioners. In calculating the cost of pro- 
duction at such electricity generating station, no account 
is to be taken of the interest and sinking fund charges 
in respect of capital.expended on the undertaking. ‘Lhe 
punishment is heavy. The proposal, if permitted, will 
deprive those undertakings of their existing liberty, and 
apply to them dictation and compulsion on the part of the 
few men constituting the Board and the Commissioners. 
If the electricity industry consents to such arbitrary con- 
trol of any of their undertakings, and does not fight tooth 
and nail to prevent legislation of the kird being passed, 
it deserves to be governed in the absolute manner sug- 
gested. We suppose it will be said this is in the public 
interest. It might not be in the long-run. Supposing the 
administrators of one of these undertakings are of opinion 
that, in the course of a year or two, they would be able 
to generate at a lower cost than that at which the Board 
could supply them, they would, through these powers, 
have removed from them the ability to do so, unless pre- 
pared to incur punishment by the Commissioners. 

Regarding the financial proposals, the Central Executive 
Board are, in the first instance, to be limited to the bor- 
rowing of £33,500,000; and the Treasury are to be em- 
powered to guarantee the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal of any loan proposed to be raised by the Board up 
to the amount mentioned. That amount, it is pretty clear 
from the Weir Report, is only the beginning of a gigantic 
expenditure. The Weir Committee stated that the techni- 
cal scheme would involve, during the next fifteen years, new 
money to the extent of upwards of £250,000,000. Half 
of this they calculated would be required for distribution 
purposes. The guaranteed capital which they considered 
necessary to place the interconnecting system on a paying 
basis was £25,000,000; and this leaves £ 100,000,000 
for the erection of new or the extension of selected gene- 
rating stations. The £100,000,000 is the amount which 
they computed would have to be raised by the authorized 
undertakings. The capital expenditure of existing autho- 
rized undertakings amounts to £161,750,000; and if the 
Weir Committee is right, then the capital of the industry 
will be increased in fifteen years by £250,000,000 less any 
repayments. The electricity industry will no doubt regard 
this as a serious imposition. The statutory part of the 
gas industry, which provides many times the heat energy 
distributed by the electricity industry, has, according to 
the latest issued returns of the Board of Trade, a total 
paid-up share, stock, and loan capital of only £168,405,774. 
Of this sum 431,746,240 has been repaid by local authori- 
ties, or is in sinking funds—leaving the outstanding 
capital of authorized gas undertakings at £136,659,534. 
The capital expenditure of an industry has an important 
bearing upon the price of the commodity or commodities. 
it purveys. ' 

We do not know whether the power companies will 
regard with satisfaction certain provisions in the Bill con- 
cerning their existing rights; but we hardly think they 
will have those rights interfered with without a good 
struggle for their retention, or at any rate doing thei 
level best to refrain from commencing to receive a supply 
of electricity from the Board. Should they be compelled 
to obtain a supply from the Board, then the Minister of 
Transport may revise the maximum prices authorized by 
their Special Acts (other than for supplies in bulk to 
authorized undertakers); and he may also revise the 
standard prices fixed by those Acts, and, in such revision, 
regard is to be paid to the benefit to the company of any 
reduction in the cost of electricity attributable to the 
present measure. Moreover, where a power company’s 
Act authorizes them to make good any deficiency in any 
previous dividends which have fallen below the prescribed 
standard rates, the Electricity Commissioners may, after 
inquiry, by Special Order, make provision for the repeal 
or limitation of any such authorization. They may also, 
where a supply is taken directly or indirectly from the 
Board by authorized undertakers not being a power com- 
pany, make provision in respect of the relation between 
the charges to be made for electricity and the dividends 
to be paid by the Company, which suggests the application 
of the sliding-scale, as is being done in the case of the 
London Electricity Companies 
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At one time, there was talk of including in the Bill a 
proposal to enable the establishing of some mutually bene- 
ficial relationship between the gas industry and the elec- 
tricity industry. This we looked upon as extremely 
problematical, in view of the attitude which the Electricity 
Commissioners have taken towards the gas industry in 
more than one respect, but which attitude is distinctly 
condemned by the recent report of the Royal Coal Com- 
mission. . In the Bill there is not the slightest. indication 
of any-relationship being instituted between the gas and 
electricity industries, unless we can read into Clause 21 
some idea that gas undertakings may find it worth their 
while to become contributors to the common pool of elec- 
tricity to be distributed about the country. The clause 
enacts ‘‘ that the Board and any company or person pro- 
ducing electricity by means of the utilization of water 
power, waste heat, or otherwise, may enter into arrange- 
ments for the purchase by the Board of any surplus elec- 
tricity which the company or person may be able to dis- 
pose of on such terms as may be agreed.”’ 

It will be interesting to watch the development of 
the, attitude of the electricity industry itself towards the 
Government scheme. We should imagine that that at- 
titude will be strongly against it from the points of view 
of bureaucratic control, compulsion, overwhelming’ fin- 
ancial obligation, the vagueness of the whole plan, and 
its ultimate results upon the cost of supply to the con- 
sumers. We venture to think that the Biil will be keenly 
contested. In every part it is highly controversial; it en- 
trusts the industry largely to the keeping of a few men; 
and nothing but a miracle, many will say, could make it 
subscribe to the economy of the country. If it cannot do 
this, if it cannot succeed more than normal development 
would do, then it will fail in the only purpose which could 


justify it. 
The Only Way. 


Tue trouble confronting the League of Nations, and the 
introduction of the Electricity Bill (which political and 
other visionaries thought was going to work miracles in 
restoring prosperity to our industries, until rational ad- 
monition pulled them up, and caused them to temper their 
beliefs) have not done anything to modify the interest 
which the report of the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry has aroused in the country. That is at the mo- 
ment the one and chief concern of a domestic nature; and 
such matters as the Electricity Bill (tor which no urgency 
can be claimed) ought to wait until the coal question has 
been disposed of, if that devoutly wished-for consumma- 
tion can be achieved. Then the electricity scheme could 
be considered in the light of the expressions of view and 
the recommendations which are found in the Coal Com- 
missioners’* report, and which were the subject of a large 
part of the first editorial article in the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ last 
week. 

A programme of procedure on the coal report has been 
developing during the week. A Cabinet Committee has 
been set-up to deal with it, with the Prime Minister as 
Chairman. It is believed that, other than the point as 
to the subsidy, the recommendations will be completely 
adopted; and as regards the subsidy, the idea is gain- 
‘ng ground that the Government will offer the industry 
financial help in the shape of a State loan, to be repaid 
by the industry as soon as it has completed its reor- 
ganization, or is in a position to liquidate the debt. To-day 
the representatives of the coal owners and the miners, at 
the invitation of the Prime Minister, will have an interview 
with him at Downing Street; and to-morrow the mine 
owners and the miners will be holding a joint conference. 
Meanwhile, members of the Government, the coal owners, 
and the Miners’ Federation and the districts have been 
faithfully complying with the appeal of the Premier to 
study carefully this multiplex document, so as thoroughly 
to digest its warnings, lessons, counsel, recommendations, 
and their bearings before coming to a decision. It is not 
a question of any of the three chief parties concerned wait- 
Ing to see what one proposes before making a move. The 
report carries us past that sort of action. The business of 
the owners and miners is the study of the document with 
the salient fact in mind that to lift the industry from its 
present deplorable plight, and to fit it for meeting in 
future the newly established economic factors, something 
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contributory has got to be done. The ‘‘ something ’’ must 
be of a drastic nature, and be brought about by give-and- 
take by all the parties concerned. ‘The more the report is 
studied, the clearer it becomes that, unless there is con- 
certed action, matters will go from bad to worse, and all 
with part or lot in the industry—the miners particularly— 
will suffer. To get into conditions that will put the in- 
dustry on the road to prosperity again, sacrifices have to 
be made all round. That it is so is particularly plain in 
the final chapters of the report—notably Chapter 21— 
which we review elsewhere this week, to complete our 
indication of the contents commenced last week. This 
concluding part shows in a conclusive manner from which 
there is no escape that the new economic circumstances 
demand that the components of the industry must be 
curtailed and compressed to dimensions appropriate to 
the demands upon it. The facts are solid; the method of 
stating them pierces home by its very coldness and direct- 
ness. The necessity for dealing with those facts is stated 
with an assurance and precision which leave no option 
but acceptance. Nothing but the worsening of things 
could, be served by neglecting to compose the industrial 
conditions to the economic ones. If this is not done, the 
industry will not become financially sound or employment 
in it secure. 

While it is not recommended that the hours of the 
miners shall be lengthened unless desired by both miners 
and owners, it is stated that, with the retention of the 
present hours, a revision of the ‘‘ minimum percentage 
addition to standard rates of wages ’’ fixed in 1924 at a 
time of temporary prosperity is indispensable. Uneconomi- 
cal collieries must be closed, and amalgamations must be 
effected of some of the smaller ones with the larger ones. 
Many pits are being worked inefficiently, and therefore un- 
economically, owing to the decline of their physical con- 
ditions. These must not be allowed to continue to be a 
drag on the better circumstanced parts of the industry. 
In short, there must be a contraction of the industry, in- 
cluding employment in it (which has increased by more 
than 10 p.ct. since 1909-13), so as to bring its size into 
proper proportion to requirements. Recommended, too, 
is a gradual incorporation of the men as shareholders in 
the industry, by providing that hereafter of all profits dis- 
tributed above standard dividends on existing capital a 
fixed proportion be reserved as shares to be issued to the 
employees, having regard to the service rendered by them. 
In these matters both owners and miners are concerned. 
There must be realization of them; and they must be 
dealt with. That is the only solution that can be found 
to the problem of restoring prosperity to the coal! industry. 


Contrasts in Ideals and Demonstration. 


SincE we were at the Ideal Home Exhibition twelve 
months ago, there has been no radical change in the 
design of gas-using appliances; but this year’s display 
shows us that, through improving detail, constant pro- 
gress is being made in utility, working efficiency, and 
general appearance. There are only two real labour- 
saving agents for lighting and heating in the ideal home— 
gas and electricity; and fortunately for the gas industry, 
at this year’s exhibition the electricity industry has its 
stand close to that of the Joint Exhibit of the Metro- 
politan and Suburban Gas Companies. Thus in the mat- 
ters of efficiency, working utility, and appearance of ap- 
paratus, the public are in the position of being able to 
make almost direct comparison. This is an excellent 
arrangement, for which the gas industry is the debtor of 
the electrical industry. 

In the first place, if visitors look, as no doubt many 
have done, and will still do, at the lighting fittings, the 
artistic merit of those used with gas shows that the elec- 
tricity industry has nothing which presents superiority. 
There is not the slightest need to-day to have the modern 
inverted gas-burner, with pretty globes available, sup- 
ported by ugly fittings of an age long past. Also the 


lighting effects are shown to be equal to the demon- 
stration of what our electrical friends consider to be un- 
approachable excellence; while the quality of the light 
that gas gives unquestionably surpasses that of our rival. 
In this connection, we have a novelty—a product of the 
laboratories of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
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Gas light has always been the superior of the electric light 
in its closer approximation to daylight; but in latter years 
electric lamps have, by auxiliary means, been utilized to 
give a light approaching that of daylight for use in indus- 
trial and trade directions in which colours require to be 
examined, tested, and dealt with in a light resembling 
that of day. The South Metropolitan Company. have now 
produced mantles (this is the first time of public show- 
ing) which give a light ranking with the natural light of 
day, and there should be a considerable demand for such 
mantles for places where a proper visual interpretation of 
colour is needed. 

Comparison carried into cooking, heating, and hot 
water supply also shows that in every department gas has 
a greater utility range. This is obvious from a mere in- 
spection. Modern developments of the gas cooker have 
been in the dual direction of increasing thermal efficiency 
and working efficiency, and the one is as important as the 
other. In these directions a great deal of success has been 
achieved, and research proceeds with the view of still fur- 
ther improving the cooker in both respects. In connec- 
tion, however, with the electric cooker, it is well known 
that, while oven work is not bad, the hotplate parts of 
the equipment and the heating elements inside the oven 
are liable to be put out of action at all sorts of inconvenient 
times. Some types of electric cookers admittedly give a 
worse account of themselves than others in these respects. 
Modern gas fires also demonstrate a large heating range 
for all purposes and any situation, though there are no 
new designs to be seen at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 
The same may be said of the ordinary bar electric fires. 
There are no visible advances in these; and controversy 
still goes on regarding the deterioration and uncertainty 
of most of the forms of element. An imitation coal fire is 
seen in the electric house. It is a demonstration of what 
not to do. In the dining-room on the gas stand, there is 
a log fire which is as realistic as anything can be; and 
it has attracted considerable attention, and caused many 
inquiries. A photograph was reproduced in last week’s 
‘© JouRNAL.’’ We should not like to say what is the effici- 
ency of this fire; but we can imagine that there is a large 
field for it in houses where a little extra expense for com- 
fort and effect is no object. This fire is another of the 
‘* Metro ’’ productions; and it is the nearest approach 
to the actual thing that we have ever seen. The logs are 
of fireclay; and they show that art can cheat the eye by 
utilizing one of the materials of Nature to represent 
another. The inner glowing logs seen through the outer 
ones look as though they were about to be quickly reduced 
to ashes, while golden flames play about the outside of 
the logs, and curl away after the fashion of a real wood 
log fire. It is an extremely attractive production; and 
it pleases us in a way that log fires have never done 
hitherto. The poor imitation ‘‘coal fire’’ in ‘‘ Electra 
House ’’ shows how not to do things if ridicule is .:ot to 
be courted. During our inspection of the electrical exhibit, 
it was noticed that people put their hands down to feel the 
*“heat,’’ smiled at each other, and passed on. Again the 
comparison in water heating had only to be made—on the 
one stand to persuade as to utility, and in the house to 
warn the public not to be foolish. 

We do not want to be more critical of the display of 
our electric friends, except to use it as a caution how not 
to do things in demonstration if it is desired to make the 
display reach its objective. The object of ‘‘ Electra 
House "’ is to advertise the doings of electricity to-day, 
but the chief feature of it is the utilization of two of the 
largest rooms in demonstrating how lighting and heating 
and kitchen work used to be done at least three-quarters 
of a century ago; the object, of course, being to show 
the public by contrast how far advanced the world has 
got through the applications of electricity. These two 
early Victorian rooms (which admittedly are exceedingly 
well done) are the attractions of the house—so much so 
that, passing with the stream of people, it was noticed 
that the ancient almost monopolized attention, while the 
modern received the scantiest notice. This was not to be 
wondered at. In the interests of the electrical equipment 
and more circulating space, it would have been better had 
these rooms not been there. To designers of means for 
staging displays of the kind, the Electrical Development 
Association, in our opinion, have on this occasion sup- 





plied an object-lesson of what to avoid; and yet the 
promise was that they were going to surpass themselves 
at this year’s Ideal Home Exhibition. They have sur- 
passed themselves in novelty, but the novelty is subversive 
to the actual intentions of the display. In other words, 
the primary object has by the novelty been forced into the 
background. 


Fuel Technology and Organization. 


For years it has been realized by the comparatively 
few that one thing that is imperatively necessary in thi 
national and industrial economy is the efficient productioi 
and utilization of fuel—a matter deeply interesting to the 
gas industry, as users of approximately 18 million tons o} 
coal a year and several million gallons of gas oil, and as 
distributors of (roughly calculated) 1,400,000,000 therms 
in gaseous form, and 2,240,000,000 therms in the form 
of solid fuel (together 3,640,000,000 therms), to say no- 
thing of the thermal value of certain products of the tar. 
The gas industry is persuaded that the efficiency of its 
processes and of the utilization of its products is a mat- 
ter of no small concern nationally and in its own intereSts. 
This being so, it cannot be otherwise than pleased at the 
many evidences of a large awakening throughout the 
country to the problem of the efficient production and 
utilization of fuel. In the work of promoting this interest, 
we must give large credit to the Society of Chemical 
Industry and the Chemical Engineering Group of that 
Society, through what was done before and at the Leeds 
and Sheffield conferences. But we have now arrived at a 
stage where we hope that, owing to developments, a divi- 
sion of effort will not be detrimental to the good so far 
accomplished. An overlapping of investigation, instead 
of a thorough co-ordination, would undoubtedly contribute 
to uneconomy and inefficiency in the beneficial work in 
hand. There is in existence the Institute of Fuel Economy 
Engineers. In our issue of March 10, we reported the 
proceedings at the meeting, at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, of many leading men in engineering and 
chemistry at which the proposal was discussed to found 
an Institution of Fuel Technology. It was agreed that 
this should be done; and an Organizing Committee was 


‘appointed to define specifically the objects of the work of 


the Institution. To-day we publish a letter from Mr. 
W. J. U. Woolcock, the President of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, relating to a decision to establish within the 
Society a Fuel Section. We look sympathetically on all 
these efforts; but at the same time we have a fear that, 
unless at once they are brought to a common centre, there 
will be, through overlapping of endeavour, a great deal 
of waste of energy, work, time, and money which might 
be better employed in the advancement of #a common 
cause. Ultimately there will be recognition that the sen- 
sible course would have been to come together ab initio 
for the general good, and such a course will be taken. 
We have nothing constructive to offer; at the moment 
we frankly confess that, in regard to these movements 
to organization, we are sitting on the fence. There are 
friends of ours identified with each movement, all ani- 
mated by a desire to do the best possible in furthering a 
cause which they have closely at heart. We may, how- 
ever, express the hope that good counsel will prevail, in 
order that the widest possible interests may be served, 
and the maximum good be achieved. On our part, there 
is objection to the formation of any new organization, un- 
less a virgin field of usefulness presents itself. In this 
case we have such a field of vast extent in which there has 
been work of a more or less individual order, but not or- 
ganized and comprehensive. Beyond the Institute of Fuel 
Economy Engineers, there is no established ad hoc fuel 
organization; and the Institute have not been particu- 
larly prominent, and technical information from them has 
not come our way. We are afraid their operations have 
been of a limited character. With regard to the Institution 
of Fuel Technology, it is not sufficient to say that a new 
organization is not required, unless it can be shown that 
all the interests involved have already, or would have, 
accommodation elsewhere. Will the establishment of 4 
Fuel Section of the Society of Chemical Industry ofer 
that accommodation? Mr. Woolcock’s letter does not 
profess that it would. As a matter of fact, it states that 
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the Section will be open to any member of the Society on 
the payment of a registration fee of 5s. per annum. But 
Mr. Woolcock also says that, ‘‘in order to prevent over- 
lapping, and to enable the subject to be dealt with in as 
comprehensive a manner as possible, it is hoped that co- 
operation with other institutions and in other ways may be 
arranged.’’ This seems to indicate that the Fuel Section 
of the Society will be composed solely of members of the 
Society and therefore of chemists. But efficiency of fuel 
production and use is a subject which concerns a far 
larger range of professional men than chemists; and in 
this matter the chemists must not separate themselves 
in the actual work from the engineers and the men of in- 
dustry who are chiefly and materially concerned in the vast 
problem.- Co-operation with other bodies is not the same 
thing as united action. The chemists cannot do without 
the help of engineers and industrial magnates if their 
work is to produce far-reaching and maximum effect; and 
yet there appears to be no provision for their inclusion 
and direct co-operation and support, in the Fuel Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. On the other 
hand, the new Institution, which promises to have at its 
hack manufacturing and financial influence, would be the 
poorer without the aid of the recognized scientific wor- 
kers in fuel production and utilization whose names are 
associated with the Fuel Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, and several of whom are prominent 
in the scientific work of the gas industry. It is clear 
to us that each body of workers would have a strong 
pull in separate directions; pulling together, with a 
co-ordination and concentration of work, would have a 
more successful effect. Cannot a way be found for bring- 


ing this about? A round-table conference might have 
that result. 








Electricity Bill. 

An examination of the features of the Electricity Bill is 
made in our editorial columns to-day. There seems some doubt 
as to when the measure will come forward for second read- 
ing. The Prime Minister has intimated in the House of Com- 
mons that it will probably be taken on Monday or Tuesday 
of next week; but there’ is some fear among the members— 
particularly the Labour ones, who regard the Bill as a large 
step towards the ultimate realization of their nationalization 
objective—that the second reading will not be until after the 
Easter recess. A few days will show whether or not that fear 
is well-grounded, There is in the House, especially among the 
Industrial Group, a strong feeling that the Bill will have to 
be modified in several respects. Already amendments have 
been tabled by Mr. P. J. Hannon, Sir Philip Dawson, and Mr. 
Dennis Herbert. It is felt that the Electricity Commissioners 
are given a great deal too much power over the Central Board ; 
and it is thought it would be better to transfer direct to the 
Minister of Transport certain of the powers which, as at pre- 
sent contemplated, would be vested in the Commissioners. 
Other people may have some doubt as to whether the Ministry 
of Transport, which has obviously been. much controlled in this 
matter by the Electricity Commissioners, would still be suf- 
ficiently outside their influence to make the change effective for 
the purpose in view. The Government are obviously perturbed 
regarding the opposition to the second reading of the Bill. In 
this the gas industry is not taking any part. Its leaders will 
keep careful watch over its interests, and would only take action 
should they be directly assailed. That is so far as second reading 
is concerned. All that the industry desires is fair play and no 

As to the fears of the Government, arrangements have 
been made for a meeting of Unionist members this week, which 
is to be addressed by experts. Will the Electricity Commis- 
sioners be represented among the experts ? 


favour. 


200 B.Th.U. Gas. 

Notice has appeared in the ‘‘ London Gazette ’’ that 
Nuneaton is to be supplied with 200 B.Th.U. per c.ft. gas—a 
reduction of 80 B.Th.U. An advertisement in the local paper 


s: “* The standard price is at present roundly 1s. 6d. per 


therm, and the price to correspond with this thermal value is 
\s. 3d. per 1000 ¢.ft. The price for the present will remain the 

ne, is. 6d. per therm, but the altered price per 1000 c.ft. 
Wl be 3s.”’ But the advertisement does not mention that the 











1000 c.ft. will only contain 2 therms, «s against 2°8 therms 


before. The advertisement proceeds: ‘‘ The Directors of the 
Nuneaton Gas Company believe they are doing the right thing 
in the interests of their consumers, themselves, and the town of 
Nuneaton generally—and it might be added of the country—in 
taking advantage of the use of local coal. They look forward 
to the possibility of a considerable reduction in price at no very 
distant date. The fact is that, by reducing the calorific value, 
which within certain limits is arbitrary, something over 200 
therms in gas (without coke) may be made from the gasifica- 
tion of one ton of coal, whereas the present practice only allows 
of about 75 therms to be made per ton of coal, together with 
coke. The whole Nuneaton district will benefit.by the present 
proposal as the potentialities of cheap gas will be brought pro- 
minently to the front. A demonstration of improved methods 
of using gas will shortly be given at the gas-works of which 
notice will appear.” 


Company Promotions. 


A shareholder of whom we have intimate knowledge states 
that his waste-paper basket has received at least half-a-dozen 
copies of the new edition of the Heathfield and Waldron Com- 
pany’s prospectus. This being so, other gas company share- 
holders may have been similarly pestered. He does not wish to 
communicate his name to the active spirits at 43, Cannon Street ; 
but he would be greatly obliged if, by some means, they could 
co-ordinate their lists of shareholders so that his labour in 
tearing-up _their prospectuses might be lightened somewhat. 
The latest prospectus he has had from the same quarter is a 
revival of that of the Wareham Electric Supply Company, Ltd. 
The Directors are now making what they term a new issue of 
electric light and power extensicr capital to the amount of 
#6741 in cumulative preference shares at par, which are to 
be free of income-tax up to 4s. in the pound, and will (if lucky) 
receive a dividend of 8 p.ct. The Baronet (whose name has 
done excellent duty in this and other 43, Cannon Street ‘* enter- 
prises ’’) is the Chairman, and all the other names on the list 
are well known. There is Major Brigden, Capt. Hill, Wilfred 
Burton, Emerton Buik, the Solicitor Thompson, and the 
Auditor Turner. 


Note These Points. 

A paragraph appears in our ‘‘ Legal Intelligence ’’ to-day 
which is worth reading in connection with the foregoing note. 
It refers to the discontent of certain shareholders who put 
money into the Wareham Electric Supply Company and the 
Southern Counties Electric Light and Power Company. We 
understand that among applicants for participation in new 
issues of gas shares by well-established gas companies is a 
lady bearing a well-known name. Shortly after allotment, an 
application is made for a list of shareholders! This is perfectly 
legal; but for whom are the lists required, and to what use are 
they put? We will not trouble readers to reply to these 
questions. 


The Averted Lock-Out. 


There was an eleventh hour submission on the part of 
Messrs. Hoe & Co.’s men, who left their work two months 
ago in defiance of all trade union principles and instructions, 
in order to press forward two claims—one for an increase of 
wages, and the other to force the discharge of five men in the 
employ of the firm who were not trade unionists. The result 
was that the Engineering Employers’ Federation had no alter- 
native, all else having failed, than to give notice of a national 
lock-out so far as the members of the unions involved were 
concerned throughout the engineering trade. This notice 
would have expired last Thursday night; and it was only on 
that day that after repeated refusals the men employed by 
Messrs. Hoe were induced to promise to return to their work. 
Prior to that their resistance continued even after the five men 
had given an assurance that they would join a trade union; 
then the strikers stood-out for their discharge from the firm. 
All this has been despite the terms of the national agreement, 
which provides that such matters as these should be subject 
to the machinery of conciliation which was set-up with the 
express object of avoiding stoppages. The only satisfaction 
about the regrettable display of undiscipline is that it has pro- 
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vided a lesson for trade unionists generally, and may have a 
good effect in preventing similar disloyalty to the unions of 
which they are members. But trouble in the engineering in- 
dustry is not yet over. There is the resolution of the engineer- 
ing unions to press for wage increases; and a recent decision 
proposes that the claims shall be preferred on a local basis. The 
employers, on the other hand, adhere to the national practice, 
which has for some time been observed. Of course, the atti- 
tude of the employers is that, to attempt to enforce advances 
of wages at this time, must be resisted as a matter of in- 
dustrial policy. Pressing for an advance of wages while con- 
ditions remain as at present must have a depressing influence 
on the endeavours to bring the industry back to a state of 
prosperity. 












































e 
the Delegates of France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and this 
country came to an agreement on the problems arising out of 
the interpretation of the Eight-Hour Day Convention drawn up 
by the Washington Conference of 1919. The representatives, 
having reached a final agreement, affixed their signatures to 
the embodying document; and all promised to report to their 
Governments the conclusions arrived at. Of course in Great 
Britain the eight-hour day, or the forty-eight. hour week, 
already obtains in most of the leading industries ; while in coal 
mining a seven-hour day is the statutory one. There has been 
a little feeling on the part of some British industrialists that 
there are among their rivals in other countries those who would 
not faithfully carry out their undertaking; but it is thought 
that the agreement arrived at last week will do much to remove 








Eight-Hour Day. 


Last week, at the Conference convened by Great Britain, 











this feeling, and prevent an unfair and selfish interpretation of 
the convention. Naturally the longer hours that are worked in 
some countries are a handicap to us. 






























Since the Government Electricity Supply Bill saw the light of 
day last Saturday week, it has naturally been the chief topic of 
discussion in the electricity industry ; but the appearance of the 
measure has not by any means damped- 

The Government Bill. down the antagonism to features of the 


mingham speech of the Prime Minister. 


by the various Cabinet Ministers who had publicly spoken 
on the subject; but they lifted the curtain with such excellent 
effect that there is very little in the Bill which has not already 
become common knowledge. As a matter of fact, comparing 
the Bill with the information given by the Prime Minister, and 
by the Chairman of the Electricity Commissioners (Sir John 
Snell), at the interview he had with technical journalists, the 
assumed secrecy that was being maintained over the details 
appears to have been a somewhat ludicrous proceeding. A 
summary of the Bill appeared in the ‘ JourNaL ”’ last week ; 
and a comment is made upon it earlier in this week’s issue. 
In view of this, we will not refer further to the matter in this 
note, excepting to say that, although the electricity industry is 
to have a Central Executive Board, with a retinue of paid 
officials and technical committees attached, in every part of the 
scheme for the reorganization of generation and transmission 
the Electricity Commissioners are to be dominant in power. 
The Bill elevates that body into a position of supremacy and 
control which exceeds anything that has ever been contemplated 
in connection with a trading industry in this country. The 
enormous capital expenditure also foreshadowed for this par- 
ticular purpose, with all the attendant charges, will not be 
pleasing to the electricity industry. How in the cause of real 
progress all this forcing of pace is going to assist that industry 
is beyond the comprehension of many meg of high rank in its 
professional service. Now that they have seen the Bill, some 
of them, we know, have hardened their hearts to greater extent 
against the Government proposals. 

The conspicuously leisurely manner in 
which boiling-plates on electric cookers 
have hitherto performed the'r duties has 
led makers to concentrate on the production of higher power 
ones; and these they term ‘‘ rapid boiling-plates,’? which, if 
examined relatively with other methods of doing the work, has 
no foundation in fact. These plates do not mean any improve- 
ment in thermal efficiency, but in time efficiency (for which 
there was large scope), though the makers appear to claim 
both. One example of the new hotplates is loaded to 1500 watts. 
It is claimed that this will bring 2 pints of water to boiling- 
point in twelve minutes from co'd—‘‘ thus saving about 20 p.ct. 
of the current usually consumed for a similar operation.’’ It 
does not necessarily follow that, because more current is sent 
into the element in a given time, the efficiency will be higher, 
as the quicker the heat is applied oftentimes the greater 
is the loss. In other words, there is no proportional relation- 
ship between heat input and loss, other conditions rema‘ning 
the same. Twelve minutes is heavy going for pints of 
water; and the efficiency is low. Two pints of water is equal 
to 2} Ibs. Assuming the water is put into the kettle at 50°, 
the increase to boiling-point is 162°, which, mult'plied by 23 
Ibs., is 405°. Twelve minutes is one-fifth of an hour; one- 
fifth of 1500 watts is 300 watts; and that is equal to 1023 
B.Th.U. At 100 p.ct. efficiency, 405 B.Th.U. would suffice; 
but 1023 B.Th.U. are expended at 1500 watts per hour. 
Another element, with a maximum loading of 1800 watts, 
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Rapid Boiling-Plates. 
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scheme which was aroused by the Bir- | 
If anything, the Bill | 
has strengthened the hostility. There was promise that it | 
would give far more details than had previously been possible | 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


claims the ability to boil 3 pints of water in fourteen minutes. 
A third bo‘ling-plate with a maximum loading of 1600 watts 
asserts its capacity to boil *‘ as quickly as a modern gas-ring.”’ 
If it cannot do better than the other two boiling-plates, it is 
telling an untruth. 


It is a good thing sometimes for busi- 
ness concerns to receive a little outside 
criticism, as it brings to attention weak- 
nesses in methods which probably have 
escaped notice, and which have become more or less practices 
through continued application. For the Electrical Development 
Association’s Conference in February, Mr. Blair Imrie, a well- 
known architect, was invited to address the electrical men 
who were present ; and they found in him a very candid critic. 
He condemned many things which he has found electrical 
undertakings are prone to do; and he applauded the greatei 
promptitude and facilities which gas undertakings offer. W< 
are not, however, prepared to make any strong point of this, 
because we feel that Mr. Imrie has been unfortunate in his 
electrical experiences, and fortunate in those relating to gas. 
It is within our knowledge that there are electrical under- 
takings which are not sluggards; there are others which are. 
There are gas undertakings which are lethargic, and much be- 
hind the times, and do not quickly respond to the invitations 
of customers, or give good facilities for meeting their require- 
ments. Mr. Imrie also stated that the architect is sometimes 
reproached with being too conservative with regard to elec- 
tricity. In the main it is right he should be, inasmuch as lh: 
cannot make experiments when he is spending another man’s 
money. He admitted that he is an “ all-electric’? enthusiast, 
but he is still waiting for the day when he can with a cleai 
| conscience omit the gas-main. We are hoping the gas in- 

dustry will give good reason for Mr. Imrie having to wait a 

very long time. 


The Architect and 
Electricity. 


Regarding electricity undertakings, Mr. 
Imrie said that, broadly speaking, they 
do nothing whatever in advance of, or 
to create, demand. No help or encouragement is given by 


them to the people who are willing to spend money in’ develop- 
ing estates. He grumbled over the custom of charging what 
he considers exorbitant prices for laying service cables. On 
one estate for which his firm are the architects, he had a charge 
of £8 2s. 6d. for 25 ft. of service cable; in another case, he 
was asked for £20 for 70 ft. In the latter instance, the con- 
sumer threatened to become ‘‘all-gas,’? whereupon the elec- 
tric company reduced their charge to £10. Another habit 
which annoys is the intimation that, although the consum¢r 
pays the cost of the service, the cable remains the property 0! 
the supply undertaking. Then he had a fling at certain com- 
panies whom he had found to be slow and unbusinesslike in 
connecting-up. One example he gave was a notice to a com- 
pany on Nov. 7 last that a supply would be required by Dec. 1 
at latest. By Dec. 10 the supply company had sent an account 
for charges, and a cheque was posted to them by return. But 
the builder was informed by the company that they could not 
connect until after Christmas! It was only when the bu'lder 
told the company that he was threatened with damages for 
non-completion that connection was made the day after the 
owner had moved in. Mr. Imrie says that the gas main to the 
same house was put in with only seven days’ notice. The next 
crit‘cism had reference to the question of high rates for elec- 
trical energy; and he also made an appeal for tariffs which the 
architect could understand. In one case, the company were 


Indictments. 
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asked to quote an alternative to the ordinary charge per unit; 
and this was the alternative: 
1s. 3d. per annum on each £1 of rateable value, plus 4s. per annum on 
each 100 sq. ft. ot floor space ot living rooms, kituhen, and beurooms 
only, plus 1s. 6d, per annum on each 20-watt lamp (or its equivalent) 
in-talied, except sculleries, bathrooms, passages, cellars, &c., up to 
quarter of total coanection (calculated on wattage of lamps), less 10 p.ct., 
plus 2d. per unit used tor all purposes up to 20 units per quarier per £1 
ot fixed annuai charge, and 13d. after that. 
Small wonder that Mr. Imrie’s client contemplates putting in 
a generating set for himself which will not burden him with 
such complications. The critic had a little censure also for 
electrical contractors; and it seems he has had occasion to 
form a poor opinion of the supervision which is given to the 
actual execution of work—particularly in respect of certain 
details. He charged the makers of fittings and appliances 
with the production of much indifferent material and goods. . 
His chief complaint, however, against the makers of electric 
cookers and other appliances is that the architect hears so 
little about them. On the other hand, he receives so much 
literature regarding gas cookers, boilers, coppers, and appa- 
ratus of all kinds that he is forced to know all about them. 
In the discussion which followed the address, Mr. Imrie found 
that electrical contractors’ and others’ experience of architects 
is not of a uniform character, and that they are also guilty af 
somewhat curious practices—one example being the spending 








of large sums on gorgeous fittings, while accepting the lowest 
estimate for electric wiring. 


It ought to be placed on record in the 
An Advanced Joint ‘‘ Memoranda’? that the inaugural 
Electricity Authority. meeting of the West Midlands Joint 
Electricity Authority was held on March 
10. The Electricity Commissioners were represented on the 
occasion by Sir Harry Haward; and, from a speech he made, it 
appears that this is the first Joint Authority whose plans for 
electrical development have been settled in advance by the 
cordial co-operation of the principal parties concerned. At this 
initial meeting, the Joint Authority were in a position to take 
immediate steps to carry out a ch He scheme, including the 
transfer of the principal generating stations in the district, 
upon agreed terms. Sir Harry also complimented the new body 
_upon being an excellent example of co-operation between 
local authority and company undertakings ; and this particularly 
applies to the Midland Electrical Corporation, Ltd., who are 
the owners of the largest undertaking in the district. The area 
of the Joint Authority extends from Birmingham to the Welsh 
borders, with an average width of some 20 miles, and an area 
of y30 square miles. In the area the number of electricity 
units sold in 1925 averaged 138 per head of the population. 
Therefore the potentialities of electrical development there are 
said to be very great. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Davip Rosertson has served the Dunoon Town Couneil 
well for many years as Gas Engineer and Manager; and it has 
now been agreed to retain his services, after May 15, as Con- 
sulting Gas Engineer, and to appoint a new Manager. Mr. D. 
Cameron (the Convener of the Gas Committee) told the Council 
that Mr. Robertson had started with the old Gas Company, 
and been transferred to the Gas Commissioners; and he had 
been ‘* the best bargain of the lot.”” For more than a quarter- 
of-a-century Mr. Robertson had guided the undertaking with 
outstanding ability and devotion to his work. He had extended 
and improved the gas-works in many directions. Now, at the 
time of his retirement, his relations with the public, with his 
brother officials, and with the Council were more cordial, more 
harmonious, more mutually appreciated than perhaps was the 
case at any other period of his career. They hoped he would 
be long spared to remain in a community he had served so 
faithfully. Other members spoke in equally gratifying terms 
of Mr. Robertson’s services. 


_— 
<p 


OBITUARY. 


The death occurred on the 14th inst., at the advanced age 
of 96 years, of Mr. GEORGE BRAMBLES, for over forty years 
Chairman and Managing Director of the Bridlington Gas Com- 
pany. He joined the Company half-a-century ago, when the 
financial position was precarious; and it is generally acknow- 
ledged that he was mainly responsible for placing the under- 
taking in a sound position. Mr. Brambles was at one time a 
member of the Bridlington Town Council. 





_ 
<~ 


Forthcoming “ B.C.G.A.” District Conferences. 


In order that timely note may be made of the respective dates, 
readers are advised that arrangements are in hand for the fol- 
lowing District Conferences of the British Commercial Gas 
Association. Details will be announced later. 





Scotland.—Perth, April 30. 

Manchester.—Buxton, May 14. 

Cheshire and North Wales.—Wallasey, May 18. 

Midlands.—Smethwick (during the Smoke Abatement Exhibi- 
tion at Birmingham), Sept. 9. 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. } 


March 26.—LoNDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—Meeting at Westminster Technical Institute. 

March 27.—Sco1tisH JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to Falkirk. 

March 27.—MANCHESTER AND DistRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 
—Annual meeting and dinner, at Manchester. 

March $0.—ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCiErY.—Meeting. @ 

April 2.—Nortu Britisit ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.— 
Annual spring meeting at Motherwell. 

April 13.—NaTIONAL Gas CounciL.—Meeting. 

April 13.—FEDERATION OF Gas EMPLoYERS.—Meeting. 

April 17.—MipLanD JuNIoR Gas AssociaTION.—Visit to the 
Old Kent Road Works of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. 

April 30.—* B.C.G.A.,’’ ScortisH CONFERENCE.—Perth, 

May 5.—Society oF British Gas INDUSTRIES.—Annual general 
meeting at the Hotel Cecil, under the presidency of the 
_Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P. 

May 6.—EasTERN Counties GAs MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.-~ 
Spring meeting at Ipswich. 

May 6.—MipLanp ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
MANAGERS.—Spring general meeting at Dudley. 

May 14.—* B.C.G.A.,’’ MancHEesTER District CONFERENCE.— 
Buxton. 

May 18.—'‘‘ B.C.G.A.,’’ CHESHIRE AND NortH WaALEs DistrRICcT 
CONFERENCE.—Wallasey. 

June 1.—NationaL Gas CounciLt.—Annual General Meeting. 

Sept. 9.—‘‘ B.C.G.A.,’’ Miptanps District CONFERENCE.— 
Smethwick. 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


April 13.—Advisory Committee on Education. 

April 14.—Emergency Committee, Finance Committee, Council. 

May 11.—Advisory Committee on Education. 

May 12.—Benevolent Fund, Finance Committee, Emergency 
Committee. 

June 7.—Council. 

June 8-10.—Annual Meeting. 

June 11.—Visit to Hastings. 








Producer Gas Fired Boiler, 


The ‘* Engineer ’’ has published figures taken from tests 
“hich have recently been conducted on behalf of Mr. W. M. 
Carr, Engineer and Manager of the Stretford Gas-Works, on 

steam boiler with a self-contained gas producer furnace con- 
“‘ructed for experimental purposes in a works at Trafford 
Park by Wollaston Gas Producers (Manchester), Ltd., of Bank 
»' England Chambers, Manchester. The boiler is of the vertical 

‘chran type; while the furnace is a simple gas producer with 
a basket grate and a water bosh for the removal of ashes. 

e refractory lining is formed with spiral air channels round 
‘“e periphery for pre-heating the secondary air. The crown is 
in the form of an inverted cone with a central orifice through 
wsich the fuel is fired by way of the normal fire door ; and-the 
working level of the fuel is maintained well up in the cone, 
in order to keep the central orifice sealed. The furnace crown 
S perforated with a number of burner orifices for the escape 


of the gas made in the producer. These orifices are connected 
with secondary air ducts, giving, when in operation, a bunsen 
burner effect. Forced draught is produced by means of a fan; 
the relative quantities of air being correctly proportioned by 
| means of valves or dampers. While practically the whole of 
| the furnace and producer is composed of firebrick, the greatest 
| heat does not come into contact with this refractory material. 
Using coke breeze as fuel, the figures referred to showed an 
all-round efficiency of 66°3 p.ct. with fire tubes open, and 73°8 
p.ct. with retarders in, the fire tubes; and a producer efficiency 
of 87°8 p.ct. in the former case, and 88 p.ct. in the latter. 


-_ 
—_— 





Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—The Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual meeting and dinner at Man- 
chester, on Saturday next, March 27. A paper will be read by 
Mr. F. Small, of Liverpool, on ‘‘ Tar Distillation.”’ 
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EXAMINATION AND EVALUATION OF COALS FOR CARBONIZING PURPOSES. 
By Grorrrey Weyman, D.Sc. 
(Concluded from p. 679.) 


EVALUATION. 


A basis of evaluation is suggested in ‘‘ Modern Gas-Works 
Chemistry.’’ Experience has shown that the rather cautious 


statement there made can be considerably modified, and that | 
schemes can be devised which show the value of a coal in figures 


of substantial accuracy. It is well worth while regularly to 


summate the value of a coal in such a way that it ensures that | 
It has | 


the various qualities are appreciated in due proportion. 
been suggested—and the plan would doubtless be advantageous 


—that coal should be bought on a guaranteed ash content or | 


calorific value. But in this there is a very real danger. Those 


making contracts on such a basis would lose sight of the fact | 


that the value of a coal for gas making does not depend 
primarily on either of these qualities. 


less for modern gas-works -practice. This shows the value of, 
and the necessity for, a real evaluation scheme which takes into 
consideration the qualities on which commercial success really 
depends. An evaluation-scheme must take account of the com- 
mercial state of affairs at the time. It must therefore be based 
on existing market prices, current working costs, and local 
working conditions. It is of no use saying that a coal is worth 
so much if carbonized in some plant which is not available, or 
under conditions which do not actually exist. The value must 
reflect the actual profit to be obtained in practice. Since mar- 
ket prices of products and working costs vary from time to 
time and according to locality, the scheme must be readily ad- 
justable. It also follows that coal testing on which a valuation 
depends must be carried out by each individual concern. Any 
method of testing and evaluation put forward for general use 
must therefore be capable of considerable flexibility. 

The basis of evaluation should be the net profit commercially 
obtainable from the coal. In the case of the carbonizing in- 
dustries, as in other industries in which a complex process is 
carried out—that is, when several products are obtained from 
the®same raw material in one process—it is not possible to 


ascertain the net profit for each product, because the cost of | on a tar works. 


the raw material and the process costs cannot be correctly 
apportioned. This means that the value of a coal cannot be 
obtained by simply multiplying the various yields of products by 
the net profit in each case. The operation of the sliding-scale 
in regulating the relation of net profit and price is applied to the 
gaseous therm, but indirectly affects all the products. The net 
total profit of a gas concern may be 5 p.ct. If the coke and 
other products really return more than 5 p.ct., the gaseous 
therm must return less than 5 p.ct., and vice-versa. The object 
of the works is to increase the revenue from the other products, 
in order to reduce the price (and net profit) of gas. It must 
always be remembered that gas sales are independent of the 
sales of other products. To take an example, the recovery of 
benzole does not affect the consumption or the sale of gas. 


are recovered as benzole. The coal to be carbonized is there- 
fore increased, and the business of the works is extended. So 


long as the cost of manufacture (other than cost of coal and of | 


carbonizing) does not exceed the selling price of the product, 
whether crude benzole or motor spirit, but a surplus is left to- 
wards the cost of coal and carbonization, then the recovery is 
evidently contributing to the dream of making the ‘‘ residual ”’ 
products balance the cost of gas manufacture, leaving the gas 
free from all but distribution charges. On occasion, the net 
revenue from the so-called ‘‘ residuals’? has outbalanced the 
total cost of coal, and the existence of such a possibility makes 
it imperative to secure a true relative value for the products 
obtained from it. In order to provide a basis for evaluation, 
the assumption is made that the net profit from each product is 
proportional to the market price less costs other than that of the 
coal and general carbonizing costs which are common to all. 
Thus the market price of the gaseous therm is taken, less dis- 
tribution and overhead charges of such department; the coke 
and breeze prices are reduced by the handling costs, the sulphate 
by the usual manufacturing costs, and the tar by handling 
costs. If the tar is worked-up and sold in different forms, the 
total revenue from these is taken, less working costs, naturally 
giving an increased value per gallon of tar; and so with benzole, 
when this is recovered. Typical examples of such basic prices 
are given in column 1, Table IIT. 


Gross VALUATION. 

In order that the evaluation shall have reference to com- 
mercially obtainable coals, a selected coal (the best coal obtain- 
able in sufficient quantity) is taken as a standard, and might 
yield the results given in column 2, Table III. The total value is 
given in column 3, and this is expressed as a percentage in 
column 4. Thus the yields of products in relation to com- 
mercial value are: Gas: coke: breeze: sulphate: tar = 58-26: 
33°41: 1°96: 3°00: 3°63. Supposing the standard coal has a 
market price at the moment of 20s., the return on this price will 
be in proportion to the percentages stated in column 4. Any 


There are plenty of coals | 
with low ash and high calorific value which are practically use- | 


It | 
simply means that‘more gaseous therms must be made which | 


| other coal, to bring in the same return, must be purchased at a 
| higher or lower price according to the sum of the actual yields 
multiplied by the unit value, column 5. The sum then gives a 





Vase I1l.—Evaluation on Coal Test Results. 


Column .. I. | 2. 3 


| nb 





Basic 
Price. 
Pence. 


Total 
Value. 
P.Ct. 


Yield per 


Ton. Value. 


Pence. 








| 
Total 

| 

Gaseous therms 
Coke, cwt. . 
Breeze, cwt. 


Sulphate, lbs. : . 
Tar, gallons 


7JO*2 
12°24 
2°16 
25‘0 
It‘o 


351 58°26 
202 33°41 
I1'9 1°96 
17°5 3°00 
22.0 | 3°63 
604 4 


100° 26 








Total 








gross valuation in terms of a percentage of the market price of 
the standard coal. 


Qua.ity Factor. 


It is assumed that all gaseous therms are of equal value. 
This is not strictly correct, as a therm in the form of 490 
B.Th.U. is not of much use to a gas concern having a declared 
calorific value of 500 B.Th.U. However, if a coal in the coal- 
testing plant produces such low quality gas, the valuation for 
several reasons will be so low that it would hardly be acceptable. 

The quality of the coke is partly recognized in its division 
into coke and breeze. The ash content is corrected for on the 
coal, as will be seen later. Perhaps the future will show a 
necessity for taking combustibility into account. 

There does not appear to be any need to introduce a quality 
factor for ammonia, provided a limit is placed on the moisture 
content of a coal, to prevent undue dilution of the ammonia 
liquor. The tars produced do not appear to vary sufficiently 
to warrant the use of a quality factor, unless, perhaps, when 
the tar is worked-up for a very large range of refined products 


Net VALUATION. 


The summated value is a gross valuation based on the yields 
and quality of the products. It does not take account of the 
amount of time and labour involved in the treatment of a coal, 
nor in the special trouble caused by high ash and moisture. 
The gross valuation is therefore ‘‘ corrected ’’ by deductions for 
any excess in these respects over the standard coal. Should a 
coal give less moisture or ash, or a higher carbonizing rate, 
then a corresponding addition is made. 


MOISTURE. 

A reasonable standard content is 2 p.ct.; and as the de- 
preciation within usual limits is proportional, a deduction or 
addition of 1 p.ct. for each variation up or down is made from 
the gross valuation. 

ASH. 


It might be argued that, as the ash, within limits, does not 
appear to affect adversely the carbonizing process or yield of 
products, but is of vital consequence in respect to the quality of 
the coke, it would be only logical to deduct any penalty from 
the coke value; and this could be done. But it must be remem- 
bered that the ash is brought in primarily as coal, and that the 
process of carbonization is indirectly dependent on the coke and 
breeze (and 'therefore influenced by the ash) which are invariably 
used to heat the retorts and raise steam. The depreciation of 
coke by reason of its ash content has such far-reaching effects 
that it is thought best to emphasize its importance by attaching 
any penalty directly to the coal. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to attach a definite value to 
the amount of depreciation which takes place when the ash in 
coal is (say) 9 p.ct. instead of a standard 8 p.ct.; but there is a 
consensus of opinion that it is at least twice the amount of such 
difference, or 2 p.ct. So far as coke and breeze used on tlic 
works are concerned, not only is the thermal value of the coke 
yielded per ton lessened proportionately, but the combustion of 
the remaining thermal value is not so efficient—that is to say, 
so much less is actually of use, and more is wasted. There is 
also the removal and disposal of so much more refuse. Difii- 
culties arise in regulation of the heats of settings which cause 
serious loss, as the coal is badly carbonized; and boilers refuse 
to provide sufficient steam, and perhaps capital has to be spent 
in enlarging the steam capacity. All these difficulties find their 
parallel in the experience of those who purchase the coke left for 
sale. It is possible that the introduction of coke-oven coke on 
to the domestic market might not have succeeded if the ash 
content had been not only less in quality, but more invisible, 
as in other respects it is a less suitable fuel. ba 

The disadvantage of the ash rises out of all proportion wit) 
increase of the total ash, until at some point it can be said 
that the coke has no value at all; at what precise point this 
occurs is hardly ascertainable. It can only be suggested thet 
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for a variation up or down from a fixed standard ash content, a 
deduction or addition of 2 p.ct. should be made for each 1 p.ct. 
variation. 
RaTE OF CARBONIZATION. 
If the rate of gas evolution is plotted against the time, the 
curve takes the form shown in fig. 4. The fate increases 


ré 


Cubic Feet per 2 Minutes 
© ° ° aa ra oa 
~ a & Ss 0 4 
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fe) q 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 @ 
Minutes 
Fig. 4-—Rate of Gas Evolution. 


A—Curve for quickly carbonizing coal. 
— ” slowly ” ” 
rapidly during the first minute or so and then gradually falls. 
This evolution of gas is chiefly due to gas evolved as each layer 
of coal comes into the carbonizing zone, owing to the gradual 
penetration of*heat into the interior of the mass, and to a 
smaller extent to the gas evolved from the already formed coke. 
The criterion of the rate of carbonization is the rate of heat 
penetration, as is indicated by the chief portion of the gas 
evolved ; and the sudden drop in the curve which occurs between 
the 20 and 30 minutes from the start is an indication that the 
heat has penetrated tc the centre. The average amount of gas 
evolved per ten minutes during the period from start to this 
sudden drop in the gas evolution is taken as the relative rate of 
heat penetration or carbonization. As an approximation, the 
average rate for ten minutes over a period of the first 20 
minutes may be taken. A standard coal might give a figure of 
4°3. For the purpose of valuation this is made to represent a 
figure of 50, and a deduction or addition is made as a percentage 
of the gross valuation according to whether the test coal gives 
a result in proportion above or below 50. The reason for 
taking 50 as the basis for a percentage correction is as follows. 
When a standard coal is carbonized, it is assumed that 50 p.ct. 
of the cost of the products is due to the raw material coal. If 
the time of carbonization is increased, the costs other than that 
of thé raw material (50 p.ct. of the total) go up practically in 
proportion to the extra time. Therefore the rate of carboniza- 
tion may be said to affect proportionately half the value of the 
products. Hence the standard rate is made to represent 50 
instead of 100 

The correction for the rate of carbonization obtained in this 
way lies between + 5 and —10 p.ct. of the gross valuation. 
The actual percentage rate of carbonization therefore varies 
twice this extent, or a total of 30 p.ct. In practice the variation 
has been experienced up to 30 p.ct., and 25 p.ct. is quite com- 
monly experienced when a variety of coals is carbonized. The 
penalty cannot therefore be regarded as unduly heavy. If 
horizontal retort practice is considered with its fixed time of 
charging, it is obvious that a coal which carbonizes slowly will 
be under-carbonized when pushed from the retort. If this prac- 
tice is followed on the coal-testing plant—that is, the test 
stopped at a fixed time—the loss in. the evaluation would be 
heavier than it is when calculated as above, owing to the serious 


























diminution of the gaseous therm value. When used in con- 
tinuous vertical retorts, the coal can be to some extent given 
special treatment to extract a reasonable therm yield; and this 
synchronizes very well with the method suggested. To ex- 
emplify the method of testing and evaluation which has been 
described, a few typical results are given in Table IV. 

The evaluation is arrived at as follows for coal A, taking the 
values per unit per cent. shown in Table III. : 








Gas, therms 74°36 X 0'83 = 61 72 

Coke, cwt. . 12°00 X 2°73 = 32°76 

ee eee 250 X O'9I = 2°27 

Sulphate, Ibs. . . . . . . 26°00 X O°'I2 = g‘I2 

Tar, gallons 10°00 X 0°33 = 3°30 
Gross valuation . 103°17 

Corvections— 

Moiswre o 6 © «+ « 2°O— 0°93 = I'O7 

ee cog oe oe 2 (8°0 — 7‘0) = 2°00 

Carbonizing rate aa) 51 — 50 = 1°00 4'07 
Net valuation 107° 24 


CONSIDERATION OF RESULTS. 

The coal A can be considered a really good gas coal. B 
is a quick-carbonizing coal giving a rather thin gas and only 
moderate coke. This would be a useful coal for blending with 
C or D, which give good coke, but are slow in carbonizing. D 
is a small coal yielding an excéllent quantity of tar. E is an 
easily-carbonized coal, but suffers from a heavy ash and poor 
coke. F is a washed small coal. The heavy moisture is hardly 
counterbalanced by low ash, and, owing to its being small and 
wet, the carbonizing rate is low. ‘The coke and tar yields are 
good. A reduction in moisture and elimination of dust would 
make this a very valuable coal. G is a cannel which suffers 
from the heavy ash content and poor coke, but gives an excep- 
tional therm and tar yield. H is an example of a poor outcrop 
coal quite unsuitable for gas-works use. I shows the effect of 
a very heavy ash on an otherwise excellent coal. J and K show 
the effect of dry cleaning. Both have been reduced in size for 
the process, but K has lost the fine dust, which apparently 
largely consisted of fusain, which is present in J, as well as a 
good deal of ash as a result of the cleaning. Hence the carbon- 
izing rate is lower, the coke greater in quantity and of harder 
quality, while the therm yield is not quite so good. The net 
result is an increase of 3°7 p.ct. in the net valuation, represent- 
ing gd. per ton. It should be pointed out that J is already 
partially cleaned, and the difference due to cleaning would, of 
course, be very much larger if the comparison had been made of 
the run-of-mine coal. If the coal I had been cleaned, for ex- 
ample, the difference would have been at least 20 p.ct., or (say) 
4S. per ton. 

As an example of consistency in coal supply, it may be men- 
tioned that of twenty different consignments from one colliery 
tested individually, the maximum variation was 2 p.ct. on the 
ash, 2 therms per ton on the gas yield, and 2 p.ct. on the net 
valuation. This, however, is very rare; and the evaluation of 
coal from a single colliery may vary as much as 20 p.ct. This 
in terms of a standard coal at 20s. per ton means as much as 4s. 
per ton difference in the value. In view of the fact that as 
many as seven or eight seams are worked at some collieries of 
different types ranging from cannel to coking coals, this is not 
to be wondered at. Uniformity of coal supply in the retort 
house is perhaps of more value than actual quality; and it 
would appear that the value of coal generally could be con- 
siderably enhanced if greater uniformity could be secured. 

It has been already pointed out that the method of evaluation 
developed above must be adapted in each case, particularly as 
the standard of coal available from the various fields is so dif- 
ferent; and it must not be thought that the details and values 
given have been or could be applied without such modification. 

{[n conclusion it may be pointed out that the use of a coal 
testing plant such as that described is not confined to routine 
testing. Information of the greatest value can be obtained by 
experimental work in carbonizing conditions and in the effect 
of blending various types of coal. Its educational value also is 
not to be despised. 




















Taste IV. 
rea | ie 
| 
| . Calorific Sulphate Valve 
| eee Volatile | Yield of | “Value Gas. Coke. Breeze. | of Tar. | Carbon- , at 20s. per 
Coal. | Moisture ’ Ash. ae ‘ s  Cwt. wt. |Ammonia.| Gallons | __ izir Gross Net Ton for 
Ree” | MBSE | Pick crt ber| goGtG, | potion, CBom™" | How (lbmper | ger Tor. | Kae | Valve: | Value. | siaara 
el ' | (Gross). | on. ak eee epee: oal. 
ae iaabibneanods ix NS eS SSeS ee 
Stacdard. . 2°00 31°00 8'o | 13,000 540 | 70°2 12°24 2°16 25°0 Iro 50 100°26 | 100'26 20°05 
es rs 0°93 32°98 7'° 13,000 | 572 | 74°36 12°00 2°50 26'0 10 0 51 103°17 107°24 21°44 
B. . 1°20 36°88 8°17 | 13,000 | 529 68°77 II'52 2 88 28°0 11'8 53 98°40 | 101°86 20°37 
Cc. : 1°60 30 40 7°90 13,000 | 537 | 69°81 12°72 1°74 250 10°8 44 100° 81 95'41 19°08 
D. | 2°04 32°01 8°05 | 13,000 | 555 | 92°15 II'90 2°10 28'0 13'7 43 102'16 9502 | 19°00 
E . . «ae 34°40 10°67 13,000 | 543 | 70°59 10°88 2°72 27°0 II‘o 47 97°64 89°83 17°97 
- : 12°75 | 31°33 4°36 | 13,000 540 | 70°20 | 11°48 | 0°72 29°0 12°5 43 97°86 | 87°39 17°48 
G. ' 0*90 39°95 12°35 13,000 642 | 83°46 to 88 I*g2 25°0 13'2 53 108'08 | 103°48 20°69 
H. ‘ 3°18 34°93 10°16 13,0co | 485 | 63'05 10°03 3°17 21°0 88 | st 88°02 83°52 16°70 
. ‘ 1°29 28°76 15°62 | 13,000 553 | 71°89 11°93 2°27 25°0 9'0 46 100° 27 81°74 16°35 
. . ies 0'93 31°52 g‘10 | 13,000 | 563 | 73°19 12°21 2°09 25°0 12°0 44 10294 9581 19°16 
K.  +| 38s 29°04 6°40 | 13,000 557 72'4t | 12°61 18s 25°0 12°5 | 42 103°37 99°46 19 89 


Evaluation from results of coal testing. The retort temperature was 1050? C. “When ammonia was not actually determined, the standard yield of sulphate is given. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


[At this meeting Mr. C. Bateman, of Bath, read a paper dealing with the manufacture of sulphate of amnionia—a 
resume of a thesis for which he was awarded the Diploma of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Yarticular attention is 
paid to the neutralization of the salt. Experiment showed the suitability of powdered ammonium carbonate for this 
purpose, from the points of view of both labour-saving and efficiency ; and after a period of one month as an experiment, 


the method was adopted permanently.] 


On Saturday, March 13, the members of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Junior Gas Association visited the works of 


the South Waies Power Distribution Company, at Upper Boat. 
Mr. W. A. Chamen, the General Manager of the Company, 
extended a very cordial welcome to the party; and Mr. R. 
Roper ‘and his assistants, who conducted the visitors round the 
spiendidly equipped station, gave the fullest information regard- 
ing the piant installed. 

the members were subsequently entertained at tea, following 
which, on the proposition of Mr. J. Woop (Pentre, President 
of the Association), seconded by Mr. C. KaTeMAN (Bath, Senior 
Vice-President), and supported by Mr. D. Muir (Pontypridd), 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Chamen, Mr. Roper, 
and his assistants for the facilities afforded and for the cour- 
tesy and hospitality extended. 

A meeting was then held at the Municipal Chambers, Ponty- 
pridd, when Mr. Woop took the chair. 

The SecRE1ARY announced that Mr. D. M. John, Aberdare, 
had resigned the position of Senior Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, The Council had elected Mr. C. Bateman to that office, 
and. Mr.. A. H. Shepherd, of Swansea, their Treasurer, to the 
office of Junior Vice-President. 

Mr. A. E. Martin (Merthyr) moved a resolution extending to 
Mr. Muir and the Pontypridd Urban District Council the 
thanks of the Association. 

The vote was seconded by Mr. Cottins (Swansea), and sup- 
ported by Mr. T. V. Brake (Cardiff). , 


NEUTRALIZATION OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON MANUFACTURE. 


By C. BATEMAN, of Bath. 


Sulphate of ammonia is one of the chief bye-products ob- 
ta ned from the destructive distillation of coal. Its format.on 
primarily depends upon the nitrcgen content of the coal, wh.ch, 
though very small, is of great importance. It varies from 
1 p.ct. to 3 p.ct. (by weight) only, being least in anthracite. 
The average gas-making coal in this country contains ap- 
proximately 1'5 p.ct. (by weight). 

In the process of carbon zation, the splitting-up or distri- 
bution of the total nitrogen may be recorded as follows : 


15 p.ct. evolved as ammonia. 

5 », forming hydiccyanic acid, pyridine, and o:her organic 
compounds. 

remaius 1n the gas. 

retained 1n the coke. 


39 
5° 


The following analysis shows the relation of the nitrogen 
content in other constituents : 


Carbon 

Hy dregen 

Oxygen 

Nicrogen , 

Sulphur . 

ec 6, 6 6 te, ee 
Volatile matter. . . . 
Caloriic power. . . «+. » « e 


80 p.ct. 


55 
8 8,, 


1°55 
08,, 
- 34 
30 to 35,, 
. 14,400 B.Th.U. per lb. 

The ammonia recovered represents approximately 12 p.ct. of 
the original calorific value of the coal. If all the nitrogen 
could be converted into sulphate of ammonia, a coal with 2 
p.ct. nitrogen would yield 215 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per 
ton of coal. In practice 27 to 28 lbs. per ton is usual, but the 
conversion of nitrogen to ammonia is increased considerably 
by. the aid of steam, as in various types of vertical retort in- 
stallations. 

One of the first steps in gas purification is the recovery or 
extraction of the ammonia from the gas, and this is done 
primarily by condensation. Further extraction is greatly 
simplified on account of the great affinity between ammonia 
and water, which is capable of absorbing approximately 780 
times its own volume of ammonia gas. This agent is usually 
employed in combination with some mechanical means of 
‘scrubbing ” the gas. 

The liquor obtained, which is a solution of ammonium 
compounds in a volatile and fixed state, is now stored, prefer- 
ably in an overhead tank, and supplied by gravity to the chemi- 
cal works for treatment and conversion to sulphate of am- 
monia; the principle being, of course, to distil ammonia gas 
into sulphuric acid. 

The following is a typical liquor analysis, showing the usual 
combination of ammonia and the volatile and fixed content : 


VOLATILE. 
P,Ct. 
4°91 
63°55 


Ammonium sulphide . 
- carbonate 





FIXED. 
P.Ct. 
23 “9 
292 
© 32 
+ 4 54 
O 07 


Ammonium chloride . 
thlucyanate . 
suiphate . 
tbivsuiphate 
lerrovyauiue 


100 00 


The liquor, after being preheated by hot waste gases fron 
the pliant, enters the still, and flows downwards trom chambe: 
to chamber at overtlows, meet.ng an upward current of stean 
suimecient to tree the volatue content of the liquor. When the 
liquor reaches the lower half, which might. be termed th 
‘“nxed ’’ stil, instead of continuing its downward flow ii 
passes into the lime still, where it is thoroughly mixed with 
excess of hot milk of lime. ‘Lhe object of using m.lk of lim: 
is completely to volatilize the hxed ammonium content. ‘The 
liquor then re-enters the still, and,continues its downward 
course until, reaching the last chamber, it is run-off through 
an automatic valve, which is so constructed as to release the 
spent liquor without loss of steam and ammonia. 

‘he ammonia gases, leaving the stil, pass along a cast-iron 
pipe into the saturator, which derives its name from the fact 
tnat here the sulphuric acid is saturated with ammonia gas. 
ihe usual saturator is the closed type. 

The ammonia or ‘ cracker’? pipe divides into two as it 
enters the saturator, each sect.on running to the bottom and 
branching-out into a semi-circular path, making pract.cally 
a complete circuit of the base. Each brancheis drilled with 
a series of small holes, which ensure an eflic.ent distribution 
of the ammonia gas throughout the saturator. 

The gas, on coming into contact with the sulphuric acid, 
combines with it to form sulphate of ammomna, which collects 
in a suitably constructed well in the base of the saturator. 
It is then ejected, together with mother liquor, on to the drain- 
ing table, by means of a steam ejector. The salt here may 
contain anything up to 3 p.ct. (by weight) of acid. The mother 
liquor is then drained off, and the salt pushed from the drain- 
ing table into a perforated centrifugal whizzer, which is re- 
volved at 600 r.p.m. The centrifugal force set up is sufli- 
cient to remove excess moisture and mother liquor. 

The salt would then have a specification as follows: 


P.Ct. by Weight. 
24°75 to 25 00 
Up 10 2°0 
°3 

Up to a few years ago, the production of a neutral dried 
variety of sulphate of ammonia was confined to only.a few 
plants, but a steadily increas.ng demand for th.s salt has made 
its Manulacture a thing of necessity and import. 

There are various methods of neutralizauon in present-day 
use, and the iollowing have been experimented on tor the 
purpose of th.s thesis: Neutralization with water, ammonia 
soiuuion, caustic soda solution, soda ash solution, caustic soda, 
soda ash, ammonia gas, and ammonium carbonate. 

When studying the best means of neutralizing with a solu- 
tion, it was dec.ded that neutralization could be better effected 
in the centrifugal drier; and this condition was observed in 
all cases ‘of neutralization by solutions. The methods are 
taken in sequence. 

Water was first experimented with as the neutralizing 
medium, but a series of experiments proved this method to be 
unsatisfactory in principle and use. One great disadvantage 
was the large amount of salt lost during washing. A loss of 
25 p.ct. by weight was recorded—so great as to make this 
method impracticable. Another point, the salt was still un- 
neutralized. The writer’s own opinion is that the acid salt 
(ammonium bisulphate) is formed in manufacture, and it is 
both theoretically and practically impossible to wash out this 
acid radical by a water medium only. The water washing did 
reduce the percentage of free acid; and on this account, in 
all methods of néutralization, the salt is first washed with a 
certain amount of hot water—the objects being to wash out 
as much of the excess acid as possible, and to reduce the 
amount of neutralizing agent required, yet at the same time 
not using a. sufficient quantity to affect materially the loss 
of salt. Hot water washing removes the free acid held in 
suspension on the external surface of the crystals, but not the 
acid radical contained within the crystal. On this account, 
only partial neutralization is obtained with hot water. 

When neutralizing with ammonium hydrate, four gallons o! 
0°5.p.ct. solution were used. The ammonia was made up Dy 
subjecting a mixture of sulphate of ammonia and lime ‘to 
steam distillation, and collecting the products of distillation in 
a small storage tank. This concentrated ammonia was then 
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run into a large mixing tank, made up to 0’5 p.ct. strength, 
and from this tank drawn periodically as required into a pot 
holding exactly four gallons. This neutralizing solution was 


orced from the pot by air pressure (2 Ibs. per sq.in.), and 
listributed over the salt in the slowly revolving centrifugal. 

For a compact unity of style and a better comparison and 
onsideration of the points of each method, the writer has 
vased all calculations appertaining to neutralization factors 
ipon a predetermined amount of salt and maximum _per- 


centage of free acid: 


Weight of sulphate of ammonia contained in 


ome cobtrilugal. ..6 « s+ « 6 » « ™ 3 Gwt, 
Percentage of free acid before neutralizing . = 0°3 
Weight of sulphuric acid to’ be neutralized . = 0°009 cwt. 
= 1°008 lbs. 


As will be seen, 1-008 Ibs. of sulphuric acid is the known 
amount to be dealt with. This free acid figure is slightly 
in excess of the usual amount; but the maximum percentage 
ever found after washing with hot water was 0°3 p.ct., and, 
on this account, this figure was taken. Therefore the quan- 
tity of ammonia required to neutralize each fugal of salt is 
the amount which will neutralize 1-008 lbs. of sulphuric acid : 


Weight of ammonia to neutralize 1‘008 Ibs. of 
WN es a AY ck lee oa 34 x 1°008 Ibs. 


0°35 |b. 


which is equivalent to approximately 1°4 lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia. 


The following table gives the average results of analysis 
of samples of salt obtained at various points during manufac- 
ture and neutralization : ; 


| 





, P.Ct, P.Ct. | P.Ct. P.Ct, 
No. Sample. Ammonia. Free Acid. | Nitrogen. Moisture. 
I Ex saturator on table. 15°00 3°00* 12°33 oe 
2 Ex tableinfugal . . 19°30 1'g3* 15°89 oe 
3 After first whizzing . 23°27 0°28 19°16 2°00 
4 After washing with hot ee 

Re ee 24°16 o'19 19 89 2°30 
‘; After neutralizing. _. 25°63 0°00 2r‘ir 0°63 
v. Finished dried salt. 25°62 0°00 21°10 o°13 





These acid figures vary with the amount of mother liquor ejected with the salt. 


WORKING CONDITIONS. 


POR sil A Oe os: gi ee 
Temperature . . . . . « « 212°~216° Fahr. 
Ammonia bath. . . . . . . 0°57 p.ct.(4 gallons used.) 


. The sample was taken immediately after the salt was ejected from the 
saturator on to the draining table. 

2. In this case, the sample was taken as the salt was being removed from 
the draining table to the centrifugal whizzer. 

. Sample taken after the first period of whizzing for the removal of 
moisture. 

4. Sample taken after washing with two gallons of hot water. 

5. Sample taken after neutralizing with a weak ammonia solution. (Four 

gallons of approximately o's p.ct. strength.) 
6. The sample of the final salt prior to sale. 


w 


Ammonia solution has been extensively used as a neutral- 
izing agent with very fair results, but it has two very pro- 
nounced disadvantages. The first is caused by the corrosive 
action of ammonia on the copper baskets, linings, and spindles, 
Which is due to the formation of a double ammonium salt, 
ammonio-cupric sulphate, CuSO,,(NH;),,H,O. This corro- 
sion did not appear antagonistic to best working conditions, 
but the cost sheets proved the greatest disadvantage to any 
lengthy application of the method. When it was considered 
that the average life of a copper gauze lining was three weeks 
to one month, a basket four to six months, and a spindle 
twelve to eighteen months, it may well be seen that the ex- 
penses of these renewals made this method prohibitive. Dur- 
ing the period of neutralizing with ammonia solution, a basket 
of rustless steel was experimented with, but with still less 
Satisfactory results. 

The second disadvantage is the formation of rock salt, 
which probably is due to running back the ammonia solution 
into the saturator. Such a practice has two effects on the 
contents of the saturator—the first, of causing a sudden drop 
In temperature; the second, of causing local alkalinity or 
super-saturation. The combination of these two effects, or 
defects, undoubtedly produces deposits of rock salt, which 
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ANALYSIS OF INSOLUBLE RESIDUE. 


P.Ct. 

Copper calculated as CuO . = 72 68 
Iron * sy Fe,Og = 3°28 
Lead Pes » PbO -- 8 83 
Calcium “ »» CaO = 2°64 
Tarry matter and sulphur . = 10°38 
© a 

97°81 

Loss and unestimated . . .= 2°19 
100 0O 


Traces of ferrocyanide, sulphate, sulphocyanide, and 
arsenic were also present. The high percentage of copper in 
the residue goes to prove to some extent that the formation 
of rock salt was due to local alkalinity. The presence of 
tarry matter indicates that the light particles of tar floating 
on the liquor were carried forward suspended in the steam, 
from the still to the saturator. 

The method of neutralization by means of a caustic soda 
solution is carried out by spraying the salt with a requisite 
amount of caustic soda in solution; the amount being arrived 
at as follows: 

Weight of caustic soda to neutralize 1°008 lbs. 
efepipburieetaé.. . « «© ss 2 2 = x 1°008 
= ote lbs. 

An amount of caustic soda slightly in excess of this figure 
has to be used to ensure complete neutralization; and this 
excess, on account of its strong basic action, tends to the 
evolution of ammonia from the salt. This reaction, together 
with the additional weight of sodium salts formed as a pro- 
duct of neutralization, naturally reduces the ammonium con- 
tent of the salt, which is the great drawback to this method. 

The following are average results obtained over a consider- 
able period while neutralizing in the above manner : 


PC. 
Free acid after washing and before neutralizing. . o'21 
Free acid after neutralizing . . . . «. » « « Nil 
Pr « as os es + e «+ 6k fe oe ee 
ee £2 a. eS se le GD ft Oe Sl U8 ee 
ee ew Bw le wn tS ae 


Neutralizing with a ‘soda ‘ash solution (Na,CO,;) was done 
in identically the same manner as in the caustic soda method, 
and has the same drawbacks, though the evolution of am- 
monia is perhaps not so great. 

The amount required was calculated in the usual way : 

Weight of soda ash to neutralize 1°008 lbs. of 


emenenmeeme:. . s + «© % F 4'* . = 1° x 1008 
9 


1'09 lb. 

Both caustic soda and soda ash were experimented with as 
neutralizing agents, in solid form. Caustic soda was found 
unpractical, owing to the difficulties in handling ; and soda ash 
had similar disadvantages as when used in a’ solution—the 
chief one being the reduction in the ammonium content. Dry 
soda ash is being used cons:derably for neutralizing ; the ope- 
ration taking place in combination with a final drier. 

Gaseous ammonia was also experimented with, but only 
on a small scale, as the introduct’on of th's method would 
have necessitated a large expenditure on special plant. This 
plant would consist of a rotary drier, inside which is a series 
of arms or blades which pick up the salt and turn it as it 
passes along the cylindrical casing. Furnace gases and gase- 
ous ammonia are admitted at the outlet of the drier, and pass 
along in a direction opposite to the travel of the salt. The 
latter, after passing through the neutralizer, is passed over a 
screen, and any lumps still remaining are carried forward 
into a small grinding mill. 

The calculation for the amount of ammonia gas required is 
appended : 


Estimation of Gaseous Ammonia to Neutralize One Centrifugal of 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Weight of sulphate of ammonia con- 


tained in one centrifugal . . . = 3 cwt. 
Percentage of freeacid. . . . o°3 p.ct. 
Weight of acid to be neutralized. 0°003 X 3 .cwt 
| = 0'009 cwt. 


Amount of gaseous ammonia re- 
quired to neutralize 0’009 cwt. of 





builds-up with the period of working the plant. 

Phe average period of working the saturator under these 
conc\tions was two to three weeks, when the plant had to be 
shu: down, to remove this rock salt. 

With a view to further ascertaining the formation of the 
rock salt, an analysis was carried out, which is as follows : 








P.Ct. 

Moimtine orp Qt), +4 = 0202 
‘mmonium sulphate . . = 96'910 (= 24'99 p.ct. ammonia) 

ivee acid ice vec he = o°r7 

‘osoluble matter. . . = 1 671 

i 98°930 

Loss and unestimated . . = £°'O70 

100° 000 


34 x 0°009 

98 

34 x 9009 x 112 lbs, 
98 

0'0000893 gramme 
0°0000893 X 17 


sulphuric acid 










Weight of 1 c.c. of hydrogen . 
” » 1c.c, of ammonia. 
Number of grammes in 1 Ib. . 453 593 
Ae Fis gg igs NS Pee 28315 °31 c.c. 
Therefore rlb.of NHs. . . . . Sees 6 ae 
= 28315°31 X ‘0000893 X 17 ott. 
Therefore the amount of gaseous ammonia to neutralize one centri- 
fugal of salt 


= 34 X °009 y 132 x 453593 


98 28315°31 X ‘0000893 X 17 
= 3'9 c.ft. (practically 4 c.ft.) 


hud 














This experiment turned out satisfactorily on a small scale, 
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OUTLINE OF SEMI-DIRECT SYSTEM OF AMMONIA RECOVERY. 


and also, 1 believe, gives excellent results on a complete pronounced at this stage of manufacture, and is in any case 





plant. effectively masked by tree ammonia gases. The larger per- 
Ammonium carbonate was next tried as the neutralizing centage of pyridine is not, however, materially affected by th: f 
agent; the following being the calculation for the amount — sulphuric acid, but is carried forward by the waste gases, ulti- a 

required : mately condensing-out in the devil liquor. A point worthy oi 

note is that as the latter usually contains up to or1 p.ct. ol 

Weight of ammonium carbonate to neutralize ammonia, it is re-circulated with the ammoniacal liquor to 

1'008 Ibs. of sulphuricacid . . . . . = 6 x 1°008 minimize the total ammonia losses. Since pyridine production 

9 


is effected only by carbonizing conditions, it naturally follows 

that its presence is experienced on some works more than on 
The ammonium carbonate was used in the powdered form, others. ‘ 2 

and proved to be very successful. The method was effective, Since this thesis is an endeavour to embody the results ol 

both as an efficient means of neutralization, and as a labour — Personal experience and observations, a few notes on the puri- 

saving proposition, and after a period of one month as an fication of waste gases, while not essentially connected with 


= o'g99 lb. 








experiment was adopted as the permanent method of neutrali- | the general trend of the subject, are not beyond its scope. _ 
zation on the plant. A condition demanded by the Factories Act is the effective 
The usual procedure of washing the fugal of salt with 2 gal- | temoval of sulphuretted hydrogen from the wasie gases; and 
lons of hot water is carried out. After being dried in the | for this purpose the latter are passed through heaps of oxide 
centrifugal whizzer, the salt is dropped into a mixing cham- of iron; the gas flow being regulated by hydraulic valves. For 
ber, where, before passing through the final drier, it is tho- | Purification purposes, six oxide heaps are employed, four ot 
roughly mixed with the calculated amount of ammonium car- | Which are in operation, and two off for partial revivification. 
bonate. The purifying material used is the oxide removed from the 


The salt obtained by this method proved to be satisfactory il gas purification plant. Oil gas oxide, in all cases, is not 
in every way, and all consignments sent away contained the Very suitable for sale purposes, on account of the high per- 
maximum nitrogen content—i.e., 21°10 p.ct.—and therefore centage of tarry matter it contains; but after being subjected 

















obtained the highest price. It had an exceptionally good ap- to hot waste gases from the sulphate plant, this tar constituent 
pearance. The moisture content was also reduced (as com- is partly volatilized, and its percentage reduced. 

pared with neutralization by means of a solution), the maxi- The following analysis gives a constituent comparison of thx 
mum content being or p.ct. This, of course, is a great ad- oxide of iron from the oil gas plant purifiers, before and after 
vantage for storage and export. use in sulphate purification : 


It has been previously suggested that dissociation takes 








: » . ° Before. After. 
place on storing sulphate of ammonia neutralized with ammonia P.Ct P.Ct 
solution. An examination of the salt after neutralization with oui —_ » - 

ammonium carbonate, and its behaviour on storing, was car- Waser (wet basis). . . . pon =a “as 
ried out. One bag of neutral sulphate was sewn up and stored RS ctr s chiee: 5. Oe oe 4°10 


under a heap of bags, each containing 2 cwt. of salt, and left 
for three months. After the expiration of this period, the salt . . 
Ca AR T “ — P : ‘ Sulphate of ammonia, though long one of the least appre- 
Was examined. The two points noteworthy were the absence : : : ae 
yet eee ae hae 74. Sacs ciated, is now one of the most important bye-products of gas 
of any caking, and the elimination of any dissociation. ssaeeiathine Consalits slmass ter te wedineeee and nev- 
Ihe most complicated and undesirable chemical problems tan iienttion aie ae Ae" upon nearly -every gas-works of 
of the manufacture, and particularly of the neutralization, of : . . sient y ag = ted 
alien ; x : . : note, while practically all the existing plants have been fitte 
sulphate of ammonia are the reactions and inter-reactions of wii: aaadiedidinet aediemient - Vin. tiene adeauate txthesion of 
the aromatic bases, pyridine, quinoline, isoquinoline, and their on eeuielien ee ok weston nih et of ammonia is 
derivatives and salts. This series is formed during the pind hay the a is ak ths heidi ve yan “eae mei steady 
destructive distillation of coal, and is removed from the gas yest 5 hh as tee a ot cheesion’ mie seaieal anotica- 
in the condensing and wet purification plant. The compounds rae a n navn th phy ppiic 
are miscible with water in all proportions, and on this account he dies pr scmetethe aneihbinebiin sthetien te hiehen given 
are found in small quantities in the ammoniacal liquor sup- . eee ka : eee 
ie to the semi-direct process of ammonia recovery, and also to 
plied to the sulphate plant. > ing aia She > fies Cammany have 
Pyridine reactions, as a rule, occur at two different stages ne e hygoer 3 sf ° cen wena a bs _ net 
in the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, and the products | WOrk€@ ‘acid washers tor many years Ww ee a 

















of reactions are correspondingly found : In respect of this latter process, it is claimed, and I believe 
proved, that not only is there a saving in the water usually 
1. In the salt ejected on to the draining table. | required for removing the last traces of ammonia, but there 





is also a great saving in steam for distillation, because the 
liquor is more highly concentrated, and is less in quantity, to 
the extent of 10 to 12 gallons per ton of coal carbonized; and, 

During the ammonia extraction in the still, the pyridine | Of course, the effluent liquor from the stills is reduced in pro- 
series is distilled into the saturator, wherein the smaller per- | portion. From this one might almost conclude that, if a com- 
centage reacts with the sulphuric acid, and is precipitated as | bination of ammonia scrubbers and acid washers is a sound 
the sulphate (C,H,N),, H,SO,, which is ejected with the am- proposition, it would be a still sounder one to absorb the whole 
monium salt. When strong basic neutralizing solutions are | of the residual ammonia—i.e., that left in the gas after the 
mixed with the ammonium salt, the pyridine is evolved from primary condensers—in saturators of the semi-direct desig. 
its sulphate- (C,H,N),, H,SO, + 2NaOH = 2 (C,H,N) Indeed, the writer is of opinion that much more will be heard 
+ Na,SO, + 2H,O—the mass of salt retaining enough heat of the semi-direct process of ammonia recovery in relation ‘o 
to condition reaction. gas-works practice in the near future, particularly on the larser 
My own experience is that pyridine evolution is not very works. 


2. In the condensed products of the waste gases—the devil 
liquor. 
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Discussion. 


Mr. R. J. Wattiams (Abertillery) said that at Abertillery they had 
remodelled their plant, putting in dual saturators side by side, with 
change-over valves. A test of the salt showed it to be neutral. 

Mr. Muir observed that the price of sulphate was certainly not 
satisfactory. Blame in this connection rested with the Government. 
During the war the price was restricted, and now the market suffered 
through the introduction of reparation fertilizers, 

Mr. ParKER (Messrs: W. C. Holmes & Co.) endorsed Mr, Bate- 
inan’s remarks in regard to the complete success of the Bournemouth 
Gias Company’s system of final acid washing for ammonia. His 
Company had installed such plant at the Pitwines Works, and Mr. 
P. G. G. Moon, the Company’s Chief Engineer, had afforded the 
speaker an opportunity of making a thorough investigation of the 
process. Great economies in steam for distilling liquor were effected, 
while there was also a saving of water for scrubbing, in addition to 
which there would be a reduction in capital expenditure, since the 
ammonia stills and storage capacity for liquor were not so large as 
they would be normally, if an extra 10 to 15 gallons of water per ton 
of coal carbonized had to be used for washing the ammonia out 
of the gas. He agreed with Mr. Bateman that, within limits, and 
in so far as efficient removal of tar-fog permitted, the temperature 
of the gas leaving the condensers could be higher without causing 
a loss of ammonia, since it was as easy to remove the ammonia from 
the gas by bubbling it through acid at (say) 25° to 30° C. as it was 
at 15° ©. This latitude in regard to temperature of the gas leav- 
ing the condensers meant two things—({1) purification by oxide could 
be more effectively controlled in winter, and (2) great economies 
could be effected in the consumption of water required for cooling 
the gas, particularly on works using town water. The same latitude 
in regard to temperature of the gas at the outlet of the condensers 
was not permissible where the ammonia had to be removed by water 
in washers, because, in order to make the strongest possible liquor 
with the least quantity of water, it was always desirable to cool the 
gas effectively. With regard to the semi-direct system, he had ex- 
perience of such processes on coke ovens, and it had always puzzled 
him why gas engineers had not given this process more serious 
thought. He was in agreement with Mr. Bateman in his statement 
that much more would be heard of this process in the near future. 
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Undoubtedly a properly-designed and well-arranged semi-direct plant 
was simple to operate, and on suitably sized works lent itself to 
economies of labour, steam, plant, and water, which were not always 
possible on the ordinary indirect plant. It was pleasing to note that 
the younger end of the industry was giving this and other asso- 
ciated matters such serious and close attention; and one must 
admire Mr, Bateman for so confidently and fearlessly expressing his 
views. With regard to the caking of salt, Mr. Parker said that 
uniformity of size of crystals was very important, as had been sug- 
gested, but expressed the opinion that no matter what the size of 
crystals might be, if they always remained dry they would never 
cake, In certain atmospheres, dry salt absorbed moisture, or mois- 
ture was condensed on to the salt, which on re-evaporation in drier 
atmospheres caused cementation to take place. The solution of the 
difficulty of caking would appear to lie in loading the salt into 
moisture-proof bags or packages. 

Mr. T. V. Brake (Cardiff), in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
author, said that tests at Cardiff showed that 60 p.ct. of the total 
ammonia formed from the coal was deposited at the condensers. He 
would like to know whether Mr, Bateman thought the direct process 
would afford any great economy, seeing that it would be necessary 
to liberate the ammonia in the secondary liquor still in the ordinary 
way. 

Mr. A. J. Jenkins (Rhondda) seconded the vote. 

Mr. BATEMAN, responding, said he was of opinion that the semi- 
direct process offered great possibilities for works of almost any 
size, as it would reduce both storage and distillation apart from the 
reduction in capital expenditure in final washing plant which would 
be eliminated. With regard to the future prospects for sulphate, he 
certainly considered the price of acid to be far too high, but he 
Was optimistic enough to believe that the new processes would bring 
about economies in the cost of manufacture. With regard to con- 
densation, &c., with a view to the semi-direct process, it must be 
borne in mind that dealing with gas from horizontal retorts was a 
totally different proposition from dealing with gas from steamed 
verticals. As regards the caking of sulphate, the salt, if thoroughly 
dried in the first place, could not possibly cake unless it was brought 
into contact with moisture during transit; and he thought the bag- 
ging process at present in use might easily be improved. 


a 
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SIMULTANEOUS PRODUCTION OF 


By C. B. 


At the present moment the gas industry has got plenty to 
think about in connection with the Coal Commission report and 
the Government’s electricity scheme. The whole question of 
fuel is very rightly occupying the minds of all who are in any 
way interested in the production or utilization of power; and 
at such a critical time it behoves us to leave no pathway unex- 
plored which might lead to a really sound and permanent solu- 
tion of the one great problem of what to do with our coal in 
order to get the utmost value out of it. For really that is what 
we are all-trying to discover. The crying need of the day is 
cheap fuel, and plenty of it; and every engineer who has 
tackled the problem from the right point of view knows that 
in the end it resolves itself into the question of how to treat 
coal. The Coal Commission report puts the whole thing in a 
nutshell : 


It has been strongly impressed upon the Commissioners, as 
the outcome of their inquiries, that it is an error to suppose 
that the only, or even the principal, object to be aimed at in this 
connection is the most economical method of producing electricity. 
The object to be aimed at is the most economical and efficient 
way of utilizing the energy embodied in the coal. 


It is my opinion that both the manufacture of gas and the 
generation of electricity are in the melting pot; and the Govern- 
ment would be well advised to wait further developments be- 
fore launching the electrical industry into financial obligations 
that will involve them in a heavy burden of debt for a genera- 
tion to come. My contention is that the super-generating sta- 
tions at present contemplated form only part of the problem of 
national heat and power requirements, and should not be con- 
sidered apart from the highly important subject of the provision 
of economical gas supplies for industrial purposes. The com- 
bination of the two can undoubtedly be achieved with economy 
to both; and it is the purpose of this article to show how this 
can be done. 

Tue TuLty-YEo PLANT. 


{ am convinced that gas undertakings could generate elec- 


tricity and supply it in bulk to the electricity undertakings at 
« cheaper rate than they can do it themselves, and at the same 
ime cheapen the cost of the gas supply to the public; and I 
opose to describe a plant by means of which gas and elec- 

ity can be manufactured simultaneously in such a way as 
‘o enable the distribution of both to be carried out in a highly 
“ctent and economical manner. This plant makes a gas of 
450 B.Th.U. and a gas of 300 B.Th.U.; the idea being to 
“upply the 450 B.Th.U. gas in the usual way, and to convert 
the 300 B.Th.U. gas into electricity. 

the Tully-Yeo plant, invented by Mr. S. J. B. Tully and Mr. 
pe E. Yeo, is a modification and improvement of the old 
--wes-Tully methane hydrogen plant. It is the result of ex- 









CHEAP GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


TULLY. 


perience gained by the inventors over the last ten years, and, 
in my opinion, represents a development in the science of coal 
carbonization which is destined to have a far-reaching influence 
upon the whole question of fuel production. It consists of a 
vertical retort A (fig. 1) superimposed over a producer C. The 
fuel—coal, or mixtures of coal and coke—is fed into the retort 
through the charging door G. The coal in passing through the 
retort is carbonized by means of the sensible heat of the red 
hot water gas generated in the producer, and also\by the heat 
passing through the walls of the retort from the checker cham- 


ber U surrounding it. 
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Fig. 1.—The Tully-Yeo Plant, with Carburettor and Waste-Heat Boiler. 


The fuel is blown to incandescence for two minutes; the 
hot gases passing through the nostrils K at the base of the 
retort, through the checker chamber U, and by way of the 
duct X into and down the carburettor B, from which they 
travel into the boiler combustion chamber R, up the boiler Q, 
and away to the atmosphere by the snift valve H. The main 
blast enters the generator under the grate by way of the primary 
blast valve M, Secondary air is admitted at D into the air 
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belt at the base of the chamber U through suitably arranged | monia), one therm of 350 B.Th.U. gas for fuel alone, at the 


ports, in order to burn part of the combustible blow gases re- 
quired to heat the retort A. A further supply of air is provided 
at F for heating the carburettor; and another air supply is 
provided at S to burn any combustible gases left in the blow 
gases before entering the boiler Q. 


When the desired temperature is obtained, the stack valve | 


is closed and steam admitted at Y. The steam is decomposed 
in the producer C, and (say) 75 p.ct. of the hot water gas 


generated is passed up through the fuel in the retort A, and | 
away by the gas outlet pipe E. The remaining 25 p.ct. passes | 


through the nostrils X into the checker chamber U, and by way 
of the duct X into the carburettor B, where it can be. car- 
buretted by the addition of gas oil, introduced at O. In case 


of the gas being carburetted, it will pass to the foul main | 


through the nostrils X into the checker chamber U, and by way 
required as blue gas, it will pass through R and the boiler Q, 


and away by the pipe P; and in this case the sensible heat | 
of the gas will be used for the production of steam. Of course, | 
the carburettor can be eliminated from the construction in such | 


cases where blue gas only is required as a residual. 


minutes, the valves E and P are closed, the stack valve H is | 


opened, the secondary air valves M, D, and S opened as re- 
quired, and the plant heated-up for the next run. 


A gas take- | 


off pipe W is arranged, conveniently coupled-up to the foul | 


main, with a pull from the exhauster, with the object of draw- 
ing off all the rich coal gas generated in the retort A during 


the blow or when clinkering or standing off. The only time this | 
valve need be closed is when the plant is being coaled-up or when | 


closed-down. 


REALIZATION OF SOME CARBONIZING IDEALS. 

This plant embodies all the details of the late Prof. Vivian B. 
Lewes mentioned in his book ‘‘ The Carbonization of Coal,”’ 
written by him some fourteen years ago. Prof. Lewes sug- 
gested not only using water gas as a diluent, but that it should 
be made a factor in the distillation itself. He proposed that 
water gas should be added through the crown of the retort 
during the process of carbonization, so as not only to hurry 
the newly-made hydrocarbon gases out of contact with the hot 
walls of the retort, but also, by diluting them, to prevent the 
secondary reactions which are such important factors in pre- 
venting the production of tar from taking place, and by so doing 
to save many of the important lighting and heating constituents 
from destruction. He further recommended that coal should be 
distilled in a stream of red-hot water gas, and points out that 
by doing so a perfect control of temperature can be obtained. 

It will be seen that in the Tully-Yeo process the products of 
the primary action of the carbonization of the coal in the retort 
are not subjected to secondary decomposition, and that their 
valuable heat and light giving properties are therefore retained 
in the gas produced. It will also be noticed that, by regulating 
the quantity of gas taken through the carburettor, the dis- 
tillation temperature in the retort can be controlled. 

According to Prof. Lewes, the primary gas distilled in an 
atmosphere of gas at a temperature of about 450° C. will have 
a composition approximately as follows: Hydrogen, 21°2 p.ct. ; 
saturated hydrocarbons, 60°1 p.ct.; unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
6°3 p.ct.; and the calorific value would be about 750 B.Th.U. 
If these gases were distilled at goo° C., their composition would 
be approximately: Hydrogen, 54°5 p.ct.; saturated hydro- 
carbons, 34°2 p.ct.; unsaturated hydrocarbons, 3°5 p.ct.; and 
the calorific value would be about 550 B.Th.U. 

Gas INSTEAD OF COKE AS A RESIDUAL. 

In the Tully-Yeo process, the primary hydrocarbons escape 
degradation, and the progressive distillation takes place in 
zones of increasing temperatures; the resulting coke being de- 
livered into the generator proper at the base of the retort red 
hot. The main object of the plant is to carbonize coal with 
the production of gas as a bye-product in place of coke. It 


produces gas of 450 B.Th.U., suitable for all the requirements | 








of a town gas supply; but, instead of producing coke as a bye- | 


product, the plant provides fuel in the form of 300 B.Th.U. 
gas, which can be converted into electricity and sold to the local 
electricity undertaking, or disposed of in some other profitable 
way. This saves all the worry and anxiety of an ever-fluctuat- 
ing coke market, and the expense and labour of handling this 
product. 

The capital cost of the plant will be as much as one-third less 
than any other form of coal carbonizing plant. The mainten- 
ance cost will be about the same, and the wages less than half. 
In regard to the fuel cost of the gas, with coal at 24s. per ton 


gross, or (say) 20s. net (allowing for tar and sulphate of am- 
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; North British Association of Gas Managers.—The spring meet- 
ing of the Association will be held on Friday, April 2, at 
Motherwell. Papers will be read by Mr. W. E. Whyte (Clerk 
to the Mid-Lanark District) on ‘* The Question of Amalgamat- 
ing Gas Undertakings in Scotland,’’? and by Mr. David Fulton 
(Helensburgh) on ‘“ Policy in Developing Gas Sales.”’ 





rate of 200 therms per ton, will be 1'2d. To enrich this gas uj 
to 500 B.Th.U. will require 13 gallons of gas oil at 5d. pe: 
gallon, which increases the cost to 1°68d. per therm. — 

If the 200 therms of 350 B.Th.U. gas be divided into tw< 
streams as follows: 


35° 
| 





| cf 
112 therms 450 B.Th.U. 88 therms 300 B.Th.U. 


we get 112 therms of 450 B.Th.U. gas at 12d. per therm fo 
fuel, and 88 therms of 300 B.Th.U. gas at. 1'2d. per therm 
It will require half a gallon of gas oil per 1000 c.ft. to enricl: 
the 450 B.Th.U. gas to 500 B.Th.U., bringing the cost pe 
therm (for fuel only) to 1°59d. The 88 therms of 300 B.Th.U 
gas, if burned in modern gas-fired boilers with modern stean 
generating plant, will produce at full load 533 units of elec 
tricity, costing, for fuel, at the switchboard, o-198d. per unit 
If used in gas engines, the same amount of gas would produc: 
at full load 652 units at the switchboard, at a fuel cost oi 


| o°162d. per unit. 
On completion of the run, which may take from four to five | 


Tue TRIPLE GENERATOR. 

Fig. 2 shows a special design of the Tully-Yeo plant, known 
as the triple generator, which embodies all the principles of th« 
new process with a view to obtaining the maximum possible 
efficiency from this system of carbonizing. It produces a con- 
stant stream of gas and a constant supply of hot gases to the 
waste-heat boiler. It consists of three units, one of which is 
being blown to incandescence while the other two are being 
steamed or are making gas. The cycle is six minutes—two 
minutes for the blow, and four minutes for the run. The con- 
stant supply of blow gases passes through the waste-heat boiler, 
delivering up their useful sensible heat for the production of 


steam. This boiler produces the steam necessary for running 
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Fig. 2.—The Triple Generator Complete Gasification Plant. 
A, I, 2, 3 -Generators 
B—Waste-heat boiler superheater 
C—Steam turbo blower 
D, 1, 2, 3—Exhaust steam to generators 
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E, 1, 2, 3—Blow gases to boiler 
F—Steam to steam turbo biower 
G, 1, 2, 3—450 gas foul main 

H, 1, 2, 3—300 gas main 


the steam turbo blower, the exhaust steam from which is used 
to steam the plant, either superheated or not. This improved 
plant will completely gasify any suitable coal; and any class of 
coal can be used if mixed with coke or any non-coking coal. 

In the latest system of operating this plant, the 200 therms 
of 350 B.Th.U. gas is divided-up into two streams. One of 
these is a mixture of coal gas and water gas approximately 
450 B.Th.U., and the other consists of blue gas of 300 B.Th.U. 
As I have already pointed out, the 450 B.Th.U. gas can be sup- 
plied for all purposes required of an ordinary town gas supply; 
and the 300 B.Th.U. gas, which takes the place ot coke, can 
be distributed for industrial purposes, or, as I suggested at the 
beginning of this article, can be converted into electricity on the 
works, and then sold in bulk to the local electricity under- 
taking. 

By this scheme, electricity could be generated at any gas- 
works far cheaper (as I have shown) than by any other means; 
and I maintain that this is a suggestion which the gas industry 
cannot afford to neglect at the present time, in face of the com- 


petition in the near future of a Government-aided electrical 
industry. 


>> 


Institution of Chemical Engineers.—Examinations for the 
Associate Membership of the Institution will be held in June 
and July next. Particulars of the examinations, and the 
memorandum on the ‘‘ Training of a Chemical Engineer,’’ may 
be obtained on application to the Hon. Registrar, Mr. C. >. 
Garland, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 


[Working results of a Woodal]-Duckham vertical retort installation at the Wolverhampton Gas-Works are given in 


a paper read by Mr. W. Macnaughton at this meeting of the Midland Juniors. 


detail the carbonizing plant at the Stafford Road Works.] 


There was a large attendance of members of the Association 
at a meeting in the Birmingham Council House on Thursday, 
March 18. Mr. J. H. Gee (President) was in the chair. 


The PRESIDENT cordially welcomed Dr. E. W. Smith, of 
london, an honorary member of the Association; and he also 
congratulated Mr. L. H. Thomas (Past President), of Birming- 
ham, upon receiving an important appointment at Smethwick. 
They appreciated the work he had done on behalf of the 
Association; and it was a matter for satisfaction to them that 
he would continue to be within their own area. 

The SECRETARY expressed the hope that members would re- 
turn to him at once post-cards in relation to the forthcoming 
visit (April 17) to the works of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, so that the necessary arrangements might be made. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AT STAFFORD ROAD GAS.- 
WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


By W. Macnaucuton, of Wolverhampton. 


During the last year or so, one has been interested in read- 
ing in the technical journals the many and varied claims put 
forward by those interested in the carbonization of coal in 
vertical retorts—especially regarding the gas-making life of 
the particular plant in use. It is almost impossible to com- 
pare the gas-making life of any one plant with that of another, 
unless one has some knowledge as to classes of coals car- 
bonized, working temperatures of retorts, and actual quantity 
of coal carbonized over a certain period. It is my intention at 
the commencement of this paper to put before you, as briefly 
as possible, our experiences with our first installation of vertical 
retorts, or what we term our “trial installation.’’ 

In June, 1920, it was decided to instal vertical retorts, and 
an order was placed with the Woodall-Duckham Company for 
one bench of four settings, each setting containing four retorts 
and one producer. The retorts were of the then standard 
“W.D.” 5-ton type, having- retort walls built with 4}-in. 
panels with 8 ft. depth of silica material. The retorts were 
also fitted for steaming the charges. The plant was built out- 
side the inclined retort house, and in such a position that coke 
could be handled by the existing telpherage plant. The stream 
of gas was passed through separate condensers, exhausters, 
scrubber, purifiers, and station meter; also separate tanks were 
installed for measuring tar and liquor. 

Gas making commenced on Sept. 12, 1921, and the four beds 
worked continuously until June 10, 1924. On examination of 
the producer linings early in 1924, it was evident that they 
would have to be repaired, and Nos. 1 and 2 beds were shut- 
down for that purpose on June 10, 1924 (see Tables I. and IT.) 
When No. 1 bed was ready for work, No. 3 bed was shut- 
down (see Table No. III.). No.4 bed was shut-down on Aug. 25, 
1924 (see Table No. IV.). During the time the beds were off, 
all inside retort face joints were cleaned out, and pointed with a 
mixture of fireclay, silica sand, and ‘‘ Korktite.”’ 

On examining the top part of the retorts when cold, it was 
apparent that they would have to be reset during the summer 
of 1925, and also that new cast-iron retort mouthpieces would 
be required, as in some cases the mouthpieces had bulged in- 
wards from the original 7 in. breadth to 53 in., and in other 
cases to 5 in.. In May, 1925, an order was placed with the 
Woodall-Duckham Company for the following : 


Pulling-out and rebuilding of the brickwork in 16 retorts 
for a depth of approximately 8 ft. from top of setting level. 

The retorts to be rebuilt generally on the lines existing 
at present with special quality silica and first-quality fire- 
clay material. 

New cast-iron mouthpieces of the latest shallow type to 
be provided and fitted to the retorts. 

The four generator flues to be washed thoroughly with 
fire cement throughout. 


We commenced shutting-down the beds for this purpose on 
March 7, 1925 (see Tables I., II., III., and IV.). Much to 
our disappointment, when the settings were let-down for re- 

‘ting the tops of the retorts, it was seen that the producer 
linings were in as bad a state as they were in 1924. This 
can only be attributed to the quality of the fireclay material 
used. On getting-down to the silica belt in the retorts, it was 
found that in every case the silica bonding bricks were in a 
much worse state than the silica panels—in fact, most of the 
panels seemed in perfect condition. In extracts from a paper 
by Mr. T. F. E. Rhead, M.Sc., and Mr. R. E., Jefferson, M.Sc., 
read before the Ceramic Society, published in the ‘ Gas 
World’ of June 20, 1925 [the paper was reproduced in full in 
‘ie “ Journat ” for July 22, 1925], I notice that these gentle- 
né€n comment on a similar case, as follows: 


The bricks showing the worst spalling are silica bonding bricks 
which pass from the retort face to the back of the combustion 


The author describes in considerable 


flues. This may be due to an inherent property of the material, 
or, as suggested by Mr. W. T. Gardner, to the effect of pressure 
in moulding, the panel bricks being pressed with the front face 
down, while the bonders are pressed with the front face vertical. 
This might cause the granules to arrange themselves differently 
in the two bricks. 


When gas making commenced after relining producers in 
1924, some difficulty was experienced in the working tempera- 
tures of the retorts. The average temperatures could not be 
got any higher than 1200° to 1250° C., against our former aver- 
age temperatures of 1260° to 1300° C. ; the only apparent reason 
being that the waste-gas outlets to the main flue were not 
cleaned-out, as since resetting the tops of the retorts and clean- 
ing the waste-gas flue outlets and main flue in 1925 no trouble 
has been experienced in keeping a regular working tempera- 
ture of 1320° to 1340° C. 


TaBLeE No. I.—No. 1 Bed. 





Gas Making 
Commenced. 


Let-down for 


Repairs. | Remarks. 


June 10, 1924 | 








Sept. 12, 1921 Producers partly relined and 
inside retort walls pointed 
Producers partly relined and 


top of retorts reset 


July 27, 1924 | May 25, 1925 


Oct. 9, 1925 





TaBLeE No. II.—No. 2 Bed. 





Same as No. 1 bed 


{ 
Sept. 12, 1921 , June 10, 1924 - ae 
ame as No. 1 be 


Aug. 25, 1924 May 25, 1925 
Oct. 9, 1925 | | 


TaBLeE No. III.—No 3 Bed. 
Be A ee ee eee 


Same as No. 1 bed 
Same as No. 1 bed 





Sept. 13, 1921 
Sept. 19, 1924 | 
Nov. 12, 1925 


July 27, 1924 
April 8, 1925 





TaBLe No. 1V —No 4 Bed. 


ec 7tal 


Same as No. 1 bed 
Same as No. 1 bed 





Sept. 13, 1921 
Sept. 30, 1924 
Nov. 30, 1925 


Aug. 25, 1924 
March 7, 1925 





REPAIRS TO DATE. 
1924. 


Producer linings, 472 — 9 in by 6 in. by 3 in. fireclay broadbacks, with 
necessary mortar. Pointing of inside retorts. 
1925. 
Producer linings, 475 — 9 in. by 6 in. by 3 in. fireclay broadbacks, with 
necessary mortar. 
Resetting retorts to a depth of 8 ft., with 16 new cast-iron mouthpieces. 
Pointing of inside retorts below reset level. 
4 centre producer castings. 
8 water channels (2 per pr ducer). 
48 drip plates (12 per producer). 
15 coke discharge hoods or doors. 
1 complete coke extractor box. 
1 coke extractor rocking arm and wheel. 
8 side plates for coke discharge boxes. 
8end plates ,, = i sé 
5 top plates ” ” "” ” 
72 ft. water troughing. 
16 ft. indicator chain. 
1 wire rope for lift. 
36 ft. of 1 in. steam tube. 
1 set of piston rings for extractor gas engine. 
I cast-iron producer cover. 


The gas made and coal carbonized from Sept. 12, 1921, to 
May 25, were as follows: 


. 1,442,509,000 c.ft. 

: 85,937 tons 

. 455 B.Th.U. perc. ft. 
- 15 4 gallons 

wen, . 8°4. 


Gas made, corrected to 60° Fahr., 30 in. bar. 
Coal carbonized (moist) . . . . « «+ + 
Average calorific value, gross . . . . 
Tar recovered per ton of coal carbonized . 
Liquor ,, ws 1 » ” 


The results since resetting the top of retorts up to Jan. 28, 
1926, are as follows (two beds off five days during Christmas 
holidays) : 


Gas made, corrected to 60° Fahr., 30 in. bar. 104,336,000 c. ft. 





Coal carbonized (moist) 6,397.tons 
Make perton ... + + «+ « : 16,310 c.ft. 
Average calorific value, gross. . . . 469 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 
Therms per ton of coal carbonized . . 76°49 

Coal carbonized per retort per 24 hours 4°82 tons 

Tar recovered per ton of coal. : «- &.« ieee 

Liquor ,, ah Na a - ares, des 
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With a reduction in throughput, the following are now the 
average weekly results obtained : 


Gas made, corrected to 60° Fahr., 30 in. bar. 

Coal carbonized(moist) . . . . 

I Rie ert kn eo %. - n 17,169 c.ft. 

Therms per ton ofcoalcarbonized. ... . 80'o0 

Average calorific value,gross. . . . . . 466 B.Th.U. perc.ft. 

Average number of retorts working. . . . . I 

Average quantity of coal carbonized per retort 
Deen «Se reo Sas be 

Tar recovered per ton of coal carbonized . 

Liquor ,, a3 »100z.. 


7,623,000 c.ft. 
edawe 444 tons 


4°53 tons 

15°8 gallons 
26°4 

. 12°8 p.ct. 

The classes of coal now carbonized are a mixture of South 
Yorks, North Staffs, Notts, and North Wales. 

Since resetting the tops of the retorts, rodding has been re- 
duced to a minimum, and there is now no trouble with stop- 
pages in the offtake pipes. We expect that, by working at the 
same temperatures as at present, the settings will go on con- 
tinuously gasmaking till the summer of 1928. Possibly the 
producers may have to be partly relined during the summer of 
1927. 

During the latter part of 1923, the question of new carboniz- 
ing plant was carefully considered; and after our experiences 
with vertical retorts, it was then decided to put in another in- 
stallation. Owing to our coal handling plant being rather 
obsolete—for instance, wagons were unloaded by manual 
labour—it was decided to instal an up-to-date handling plant 
in such a position that it would supply the coal, and also the 
coke required for the producers, to the vertical plant already 
installed, the new vertical installation; the intended future car- 
bonizing plant, and also some beds of inclined retorts, if the 
latter were again required. 

Our inclined retort house contained four ranges of 6 beds, 
with a maximum daily output of 2°6 million c.ft. of coal gas. 
The scheme arrived at was to instal in this house four beds 
of verticals. To do this, it was necessary to dismantle No. 4 
range of inclines, one bed from No. 3 range, and the chimney 
serving both these ranges. To make rgom for the gravity- 
bucket conveyor trench, we had to dismantle one bed on No. 1 
range. 

An order was placed with the Woodall-Duckham Company 
for the following : 


” ” ” 


Fuelto producers . .. . . 


(1) Dismantling and removing all material from eight beds 
of inclined retorts and one brick-built chimney. 

(2) Erecting end walls, and re-erecting the ironwork on two 
beds of inclines. 

(3) Installing complete coal and coke handling plants. 

(4) Erecting four beds of vertical retorts, with waste-heat 
boiler. 

(5) Altering position of telpher track so as to deal with the 
coke from the new vertical plant. 

(6) All excavation work and foundations for new plants. 


The position decided upon for the wagon tippler was in the 
main coal store, which is built alongside the inclined retort 
house. The coal store was served by a single line of elevated 
railway siding running almost the entire length of same. To 
facilitate handling a large number of wagons, it was decided 
to make an outlet at the end of the main coal store, and extend 
the elevated railway siding to our main railway sidings by 
means of a reinforced concrete gantry 123 ft. in length. Owing 
to difference in levels we had to increase the height of the 
sidings in the main coal store by 2 ft. 6 in. at the entrance end, 
and 1 ft. 6 in. at the outlet end; and to avoid disturbing the 
supporting structure, a reinforced concrete beam was cast on 
the longitudinal steel girders. 

The composition of the concrete used in this was as follows : 


Mass Concrete. 


Broken brick on dia, a0 6 parts by measure 
Best clean sharpsand . ... . 3 
Pure British portland cement . 


” ” ” 

Ipart ,, * 
Reinforced Concrete. 

Broken brick ee 4 parts by measure 

Best clean sharpsand. ... . 2 

Pure British portland cement . 


” ” ” 
Ipart ,, ” 

Extra care was taken to screen the broken brick after crush- 
ing, so that all dust was removed. All concrete was mechanic- 
ally mixed. The reinforced concrete wall in the coal store and 
the reinforced concrete gantry formed a separate contract, 
which was carried out by Industrial Constructions, Ltd., of 
London, 


CoaL AND CoKE HANDLING PLANT. 


The wagon tippler is of the rotary type, capable of dealing 
with coal wagons, including hopper wagons, having a maxi- 
mum net load of 15 tons. It is driven by a 7-H.P. motor through 
suitable reduction gear, and equipped with electric clamping 
gear operated by an independent 5-H.P. motor. The tippler con- 
sists of two rings, each having inner and outer flanges of two 
mild-steel angle bars securely riveted to mild-steel web plates, 
and fitted with cast-iron balance-weights. The rings are firmly 
attached to cross girders, the bottom pair of girders having a 
platform, fitted with bridge rails of 4 ft. 8} in. gauge to carry 
the coal wagons. Starting panels for both clamp and rotating 
motors are placed side by side, and in such a position that the 
operator can see at a glance if the wagon is in the right posi- 





tion. The regulating handle for the coal feed to the coal 
breaker is also fixed on this platform. 

To take delivery of the coal from the tippler, a receiving 
hopper of a capacity of from 25 to 30 tons is suspended from the 
elevated siding. This hopper is built-up of mild-steel plates 
strongly stiffened with angles and tees, and fitted with a slide 


‘at its outlet, to regulate the feed of coal to the breaker. 


Underneath the coal hopper is a single roll crusher, driven 
by a 20-H.P. motor, capable of crushing 40 to 50 tons of bitu- 
minous run of mine coal per hour. The crusher consists of a 
heavy cast-iron frame on which is mounted a crushing roll and 
a breaker plate. The latter is hinged at the upper end, and 
held in position by a pair of adjusting rods at the lower end, 
so arranged that the clear opening between the breaker plat 
shoe and the surface of the roll can be varied to suit the pro- 
duct required. The crusher is set to give a product of from 
2 in. to 3 in. cube. 

The large coal is fed to the crusher by means of a jigging 
screen. The small falls through into a by-pass chute, and 
thence, with the broken coal, through a rotary filler into the 
gravity-bucket conveyor. The latter is capable of dealing with 
45 to 50 tons of broken coal per hour, and is driven by a 
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General Scheme of Carbonizing Plant at Stafford Road Works. 


12-H.P. motor. It is arranged in a position to take delivery of 
the broken coal from the breaker, feed it through suitable 
chutes on to the push-plate conveyor serving the 5-tonners, or 
through a chute to the hopper supplying five beds of inclines, 
or deliver on to the tipping-tray conveyor serving the new in- 
stallation of verticals. 

The gravity-bucket conveyor also delivers to the tipping-tray 
conveyor the coke for the producers of the new vertical installa- 
tion. The latter conveyor, of a size capable of dealing with 
45 to 50 tons of broken coal per hour, is driven by a 7-H.P. motor. 
It is complete with the necessary framework and bracing, 
carried up from the top of storage hoppers, a travelling two-way 
chute, and dumper, guides, automatic oiler, and tension gear. 
In the event of another four beds of verticals being built in line 
with the present ones, the coal and coke required will be 
handled by simply extending this tipping-tray conveyor. 

The coal and coke handling plant was supplied and erected by 
Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, as sub-contractors to the Wooda'l- 
Duckham Company. 

The labour employed on the coal and coke handling plant is 
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3 men, who are responsible for all oiling, greasing, cleaning of 
wagon tippler, and sweeping-down all platforms and the 
gravity-bucket conveyor trench. 

The electric motors throughout the installation were manu- 
factured and supplied by the Electric Construction Company, 
Wolverhampton. They are of the totally-enclosed compound- 
wound type, suitable for operating upon direct current of 220 v. 


No. 2 INSTALLATION. 7-TON ‘‘ W.D.”’ VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The necessary concrete foundations for the setting stanchions 
are in the form of a reinforced concrete raft, the bottom of which 
is 5 ft. 6 in. below the retort house floor level, at which point the 
subsoil is composed of good stiff clay. The size of the raft is 
81 ft. 8 in. in length and 26 ft. 6} in. in breadth. The composi- 
tion of the concrete used was as follows : 

Broken brick . 5 parts by measure 


Best clean sharp sand , ; ; ae i \a* ‘a 


Pure British portland cement . I part +m 9 


The concrete was mechanically mixed, and continuous con- 

creting took place during the construction of the raft. 

The settings are built on the well-known ‘* W. D.” principle ; 

the most important points being : 

(1) Each setting is absolutely separate from the next. A 
straight joint, 3 in. wide, is provided, so that any expan- 
sion can be taken up; and provision is made so that each 
setting can be heated-up or cooled-down without in any 
way affecting the adjoining one. 

(2) Each setting contains four retorts, so arranged that either 
one, two, three, or four retorts can be worked at one time 
by one producer. 

(3) The retort faces and combustion chambers are constructed 
of best quality silica material for a depth of approxi- 
mately 17 ft. below the combustion chamber nostrils. 
The retort walls are formed of 3-in. solid material with 
bonding bricks both tongued and grooved. 

(4) All the waste-gas outlets of the settings are connected to 
one main flue with a damper regulating each outlet to the 
chimney. 

(5) Producers are fitted with step grates, with steam and water 
supplies, to reduce clinkering to a minimum. ’ 

(6) The front walls and top of the settings are faced with 
special hollow insulating and Moler bricks, outside of 
which there is laid a thick coating of special insulating 
material, to reduce to a minimum losses through 
radiation. 


The main flue is brick built, supported on a concrete floor 
carried by rolled-steel channels and strongly braced by angles 
and round ties. Beyond the last bed the flue is returned into 
the chimney. The latter is erected on the top of the settings, 
having a height of 130 ft. above ground level. It is built of steel 
plates, and lined to its full height with 4}-in. firebrick, with 
ii-in. space between the lining and the steel shell packed with 
slag wool. At the base of the chimney are two automatic air 
inlets, to ensure an even draught on the settings. A main 
damper is provided at the inlet of the waste-gas flue to the 
chimney, operated from the top of the setting. 

One 14-in. retort-house governor is provided on the foul main 
at the top of setting level. It is complete with all necessary 
inlet, outlet, and by-pass valves and connections. 


Waste Heat BoILer. 


For dealing with the waste gases from the settings, a waste- 
heat boiler of the ‘* W.D.”’ design is provided with a guaranteed 
output, when 16 retorts are working, of 2800 Ibs. of steam per 
hour from feed water at 60° Fahr. The boiler is of the hori- 
zontal firetube type, having an internal diameter of 8 ft. 1 in. 
The inward travel of the gases is through 146 2-in. internal 
diameter tubes 10 ft. 6 in. long, and the return travel through 
ig2 tubes 13 in. internal diameter of the same length. The 
boiler is complete with main stop valve, twin safety valve, check 
valve, and water and steam pressure gauges. 

One single-cylinder direct-acting vertical feed water pump of 
the Weir type is provided; working pressure, 120 lbs. per sq. 
in. Between the feed water tank and pump is provided a 
feed water heater for working with the exhaust steam from the 
engine driving the fan. An oil separator is fitted on the ex- 
haust steam pipe between the engine and the feed water heater. 
lo ensure the steam being dry when reaching the retorts, a 
superheater is fitted in the inlet flue to the boiler, capable of 
raising the temperature of the steam to 600° Fahr. 
_ in order to provide sufficient pull on the settings, an induced 
Graught fan is provided on the outlet of the boiler capable of 
£ving a draught of 2 in. at the fan suction. The fan is driven 
by an 18 B.H.P. high-speed vertical engine through a chain drive. 
_ The flue connecting the boiler to the main waste-gas flue is 
‘ormed of steel plates lined with firebrick. Between the fire- 
brick lining and the steel casing there is a 1} in. packing of 
““g wool. The outlet flue from the boiler is also formed of 
stcel, and taken back into the chimney bay of the settings. The 

nnections of this flue are so arranged that, in the event of a 
Secc ond bench of retorts being installed and a second waste-heat 
»oler fixed, either of these boilers could be operated in con- 
nection with either bench, and could pass its waste gases into 





The waste-heat boiler was not ready when the beds com- 
menced gas making, so 1 am unable to give you a full twelve 
months’ results. Also, when the boiler was actually put to work, 
the water evaporated was not measured. 


Results since Water has been Measured. 
WOLVERHAMPTON TOWN WATER. 














Number Gallons Gallons 

Dates. of Days. Evaporated. per Day. 
From July 3, 1925, to Sept. 29, 1925 87 637,500 7330 
» Oct. 4,-1925,,, Nov. 2, 1925 29 218,100 7510 
» Nov.9, 1925, ,, Dec. 20, 1925 41 325,700 4940 
», Jan. 4, 1926, ,, Feb. 18, 1926 47 389,400 8280 





Average temperature of gases at inlet of boiler tubes, 545° C. 

” ” ” ” outlet ” ” 465° Fahr. 
Vacuum at main flue, 64-tenths. 

The feed water to boiler is of an average of 17°5° temporary 
hardness and 4°9° permanent hardness (expressed as parts per 
100,000). Since commencing, the colloidal system of treatment 
has been used—namely ‘‘ Algor,’’ as supplied by the Feed Water 
Specialists, of Liverpool. 

The boiler was put to work early in May, 1925, and shut down 
for examination on Sept. 29, 1925. Much to our disappoint- 
ment, the tubes were coated with scale varying in thickness 
from j; in. to 4 in. The greatest thickness of scale was on 
the tubes next to the mouth of the feed water pipe. To remove 
all the scale by manual labour was well nigh an impossibility ; 
and the boiler was put to work on Oct. 4, using a stronger 
grade of ‘‘ Algor.’’ At the end of 29 days, we shut down the 
boiler again, for inspection, and were relieved to see the thick- 
ness of scale was reduced to yg in. Since then, using a liquid 
grade of ‘‘ Algor,’’ the boiler tubes have remained in a perfectly 
clean state. We are still having some trouble with scale in the 
water heater, but to obviate this we now introduce ‘“ Algor ”’ 
into the feed pipe after the heater. 

With reference to the cleaning of the inside of the boiler tubes 
or the removing of flue dust, which is generally done by wire 
brushes of different sizes, and the usual practice of limewashing 
to prevent any trouble with corrosion, for the limewashing we 
are now using a ‘‘ Four Oaks ”’ lime spraying machine with 
special nozzle which leaves an even layer of lime all along the 
tubes. 

During the time the waste-heat boiler has been at work, the 
steam generated has been sufficient for driving the fan engine 
and feed water pump, for the supply to producers, and for that 
used for steaming the charges. With clean boiler tubes, and 
working 16 retorts, we find a surplus of steam; and we use this 
on the 5-ton installation. 

The guarantee for the plant was as follows : 

When working with dry South Yorkshire screened gas coals, 
the volatile content of which is not less than 33 p.ct., and the ash 
content not more than 6 p.ct., it shall be capable of giving an 
output under steaming conditions, when all retorts are working, 
of 1,680,000 ¢.ft. of gas per day, measured at 60° Fahr. and 
30 in. bar., of an average calorific value of 450 B.Th.U. (gross) 
per c.ft. 

The fuel used on producers (coke as it comes from retorts) 
would not exceed 13 Ibs, per 100 Ibs. of coal carbonized. 

Gas making was commenced on Feb. 17, 1925. 

The labour employed on the plant for carbonizing is as 
follows: One leading hand or retort-house foreman, who also 
supervises the 5-ton installation, being responsible for the work- 
ing of both plants during his shift, making necessary alterations 
to dampers and slides if the retorts are being put off or going to 
work after scurfing, also increasing or checking heats on any 
individual retort if it should require same. He is also responsi- 
ble for the shutting-down or starting-up of the waste-heat boiler. 

One fireman, who attends to four fires, fills the producers 
every four hours, attends to the lubrication of the fan engine 
and feed water pump, the waste heat boiler, and augers offtake 
pipes once per shift. 

Two top men, who attend to rodding of retorts, lubricate coal 
valves, keep coal boxes and platforms in a clean and tidy state, 
discharge coke into skips every two hours, push skips to a posi- 
tion underneath the telpher, and hook them on, and sweep-up 
floor after every draw. 

Coke discharge seal pots are cleaned out every morning by a 
labourer whose time for cleaning 16 seal pots is three hours. 

Rétorts are scurfed every four to five weeks. This is done by 
two labourers, who, as a rule, scurf and fill two 7-ton retorts 
and one 5-ton retort per 8-hour shift. 

Flue cleaning is done every four weeks. 

Temperatures of both top and bottom of combustion flues and 
main flue are taken daily by a Foster pyrometer (disappearing 
filament type). : 

The average working temperature at the top is 1400° C., 
and the bottom—i.e., at the control dampers—1200° C. 

Daily analyses of producer gases, waste gases, and coal gas 
are made. 

It may be interesting to note that in July, 1922, we commenced 
buying coal on the ash clause basis. After a few months, we 
completed arrangements for sampling and testing by analysis 





either chimney 


every wagon of coal received. This practice has been extended, 
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Working Results: of No. 2 Installation of Woodall Duckham Vertical Retorts 





Gas Made, | Moist Coal 
Period. C.Ft., 
Thirteen Weeks Ended. Corrected to 
1925. 60° Fahr. 
. 30 in. Bar. 


orks 
Weighbridge. 
Tons. 


Gas Made, 
jas received from C.Ft., 
| Corrected per | 
Ton of | 
Moist Coal, 


Average 
Number cf 
Ketorts 
Working per 
24 Hours. 


Average Coal 
Carbonized 
per Retort per 
24 Hours. 
Tons. 


Calorific 
| Value B Th.U. 
Gross 
per C.Ft. 


Therms in 
Gas per Ton 
| of Moist Coal. 





May 21. 
Aug. 20. 
Nov. 19. 
Feb, 18. 


145,393,000 
165,881,0co 
174,872,000 
165,307,000 


949t 
9557 
9999 





9649 





15,319 
17,357 
17,489 
17,132 





488'5 74°8 14°6 
465°3 80°7 | 14°3 
462°4 80°8 14°4 
463°2 | 79°3 14°2 








Coals Carbonized. 
Percentage. 


Period. 


Crude 
Benzole 
Recovered 


Tar and Liquor Recovered 
per Ton of Coal Carbounized. 


Fuel 


Average 
Actually 


Temperature 





Thirteen Weeks 
E 


Ss. N N. 
Yorks. | Staffs. | Wales. er | Notts. 


Stock. 


ot Gas at 
Inlet to 
Retort House 
Goveinor. 
°prahr. 





per Ton ot 
Coal 
Carbonized. 
Gallons. 


Producers. 
| Percentage 
Ou Coal 
Carbonized. 


| Weighed to 
| 


Tar. 


Liquor. 
Gallons, 


10-02, Gals, | 





| 
1925. | 
| 


| 
46 


May 21 . 26 

45 28° 
| 
| 
} 


Aug. 20. . 
Nov.Ig. . . 
Feb. 18 . . 


| 8 
42 24. | 
30 24 | 

} 


3 
15 








31°! 
29°7 
28°5 
27°1 


11°8 
Il'5 
II°3 
‘I1'6 


148 
165 
156 
139 

















Calorific values for last three periods are those after benzole extraction. 


Varieties of coals carbonized : 
South Yorkshire . . Three varieties of screened nuts 
North Staffs. . . . Three Ss * 


One variety Pe ra coal 


The coal in stock was a mixture of thirteen varieties, and had been in the open for over fifteen months. 
Average pressure at inlet to nozzles when working with waste-heat boiler, steam 4o lbs. per sq. in. 


Steaming nozzles, g in. 


North Wales . ° 
Derbyshire. . . . 
Notts. .. . 


Four varieties of screened coal 
One variety ” <a 
One _ ,, " ” ” 


When the waste-heat boiler is shut-down, and using wet steam trom Lancashire boilers, the average pressure 1s 16 ibs. per sq. in. 
During the twelve months’ working, the gas trom the 7-ton retorts bas been made, purified, and measured by a wet station 


meter, entrely apart from that of the 5-ton retorts, 


until at present over go p.ct. of our coal is bought on the ash 
clause basis. . 

Any allowance is calculated on the excess average ash content 
for the month, on the monthly tonnage, at the contract price. 
The following is information on allowances received : 


December, 1922 
Jauuary, 1923 . 


. . Received credit note from 1 colliery 
February, Iy23. . 


. ’? ” ” » 5 co.lieries 
” ” 4 ” 

. ” ” 4 ” 

. ‘9 » 3 ” 

" 1 colliery 

” 3 collieries 


March, 1923. 
April, 1923. . 
May, 1923 - + 2 « » 
Juue, 1923, to April, 1924. 
May, 19244 . + «© «© -« 2 ” 
June, 1924, to October, 1924 - »» I colliery 
The last claim was in October, 1924. Since then the averages 
of tests have been below contract restriction. A 
In conclusion, I should like to thank my Chief, Mr. P. G. 
Winstanley, Engineer and Manager of the Wolverhampton Gas 
Company, for his kindness in allowing me to publish the re- 
sults given. 


Discussion. 


The Cuairman said the paper had been mosi interesting, particu- 
larly to those on the works side. It seemed to him that the yield of 
ammoniacal liquor might have been better, though the thermal yield 
was exceilent. He felt tnat a water soitening plant wouid have been 
preferabie to the colloidal treatment. He thought the purchase of 
coal on an ash-clause basis was excellent; and particulars of the 
agreed sampling methods would be of great interest. 

Mr. C. F. Loony (Coventry) moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Macnaughton for his paper. He (the speaker) had been to Wolver- 
hampton, had seen the reconstruction works in progress, and was 
thus able to appreciate the difficulties which had been overcome in 
making modern works from the existing plant. The results obtained 
were very good. The ammoniacal liquor return was, however, low 
for vertical retorts. He would like to know which the author pre- 
ferred—five or seven ton retorts. A temperature of 1400° C. seemed 
rather high for the retort walls. What was the strength of the liquor 
made? Had any trouble been experienced due to corrosion in the 
waste-heat boiler? Were the concrete purifiers satisfactory, and 
what methods were adopted to ensure gas tightness? 

Mr. H. R. Hens (Birmingham), secondirg the resolution, said that 
the question of insulation was coming to the fore, and for continuous 
working and long-period furnace installation, more attention should 
be paid to the prevention of heat loss. 

Mr. Harry Crark (Derby) inquired, in view of the demand for gas 
for cooking, what was the average cooking pressure during the week, 
and the maximum on Sundays. 

Dr. E. W. Smitu (London) congratulated the author upon his paper. 
With the development of the gas industry, they were getting more 
elaborate and more scientific plants; and it was a matter for satis- 
faction that among the men were those who were able adequately and 
efficiently to deal with these plants. Mr. Winstanley was to be con- 
gratulated upon his public spirit in allowing so much detail to be 
published. He (the speaker) was sure it would be to the industry’s 
advantage. It was a matter for satisfaction that such progressive 
work was being done at Wolverhampton in regard to coal buying 
on an ash basis. He had not seen anything of the kind before 
published by a British gas engineer. He would like to know if it 
cost more to buy upon that basis. The use of the waste-heat boilers 
was a matter of interest. They saved ground space, and worked at 
high efficiency. The steam was apparently much in excess of the 
guaranteed figure. 
the effect of lining inside the tubes; 


; it occurred to him that this | 


| 
| 





He thought it would be well to test what was | 


might reduce the steam produced by 10 p.ct., but much would ck 
peud upon velocity, and other considerations. ‘Lhe prevention oi 
corrosion was, of course, important. He would like to know what 
the CO, content averaged at the inlet of the boilers. Did they 
quench the coke by steam or water? Steam quenching, with the 
water turned off completely, but with an emergency supply, was ot 
considerable advantage. He would like to know whether Wolver- 
hampton dealt with their own ammoniaca! liquor. Did they experi- 
euce any trouble with their etiluents? There were, he reminded them, 
means of eliminating this difficulty by adopting measures incorporai- 
ing the principles laid down by Dr. Bailey. In some instances in- 
teresting results were being obtained. He had seen it reported that 
tar distillers had objected to Corporations mixing bitumen with tar. 
When was this sort of thing coming to an end, if people who de- 
pended upon the gas industry were going to differentiate between 
corporations and companies? With regard to the temperature of 
14009 C. being dangerous, everything depended upon the nature 
of the material. A number of plants were working safely at 1450° C. 
It would be interesting if someone who had got verticals, and was 
in a position to make a comparison, would show what the disadvant- 
ages of verticals were as compared with the horizontals. Most pro- 
gressive undertakings were putting in verticals of one kind o: 
another; but one did hear of gas engineers who were doubtful 
whether this type of plant was the right thing to instal. It would 
be a good thing if a gas engineer who had gone over to horizontals 
would give a really first-class comparison, under similar conditions, 
of the costs of production of therms in verticals and horizontals. 

Mr. W. J. PickeRING (Coal Test Plant, Nechells) described the yieid 
of tar from the 7-ton retorts as good; but he would like to know 
if it were calculated on a wet basis. What was the approximate water 
content of the tar? He regarded the fuel figure as exceptionally good. 
He would like to know the amount of volatile matter in the coke, 
also the CO, content and the nitrogen content of the gas made. The 
calorific value of the gas approximated to the quality to which they 
worked in Birmingham. 

Mr. C. F. W. RENDLE (Redditch) said he was much interested in 
the waste-heat boiler, and was surprised with the good results ob- 
tained by the adoption of one of the mysteriou: forms of water -treat- 
ment. The coke consumption figure was remarkably low; and he 
took it that this was due to some extent to the care exercised in 
insulating the settings, which with verticals could be accomplished 
more economically than with horizontals. 

Mr. L. H. Tuomas observed that he had experience of both hori- 
zontals and verticals, and could hardly imagine engineers preferring 
to revert to horizontals. Perhaps, however, local conditions might 
affect the position. He thought verticals were superior. 

Mr. Sitvester (West Bromwich) asked what was the strength of 
the ammoniacal liquor from the verticals. They had tried steam 
quenching at West Bromwich, with the water off. The appearance of 
the coke seemed better. Was any trouble experienced with deposit 
in the retort-house governors? 

Mr. S. K. Hawtnorn (Birmingham) observed that there was on!y 
one boiler and one feed pump. Did that mean that if the latter went 
wrong the boiler had to be shut-down? 

Mr. Macnaucuton, in reply, said that they were disappointed with 
the ammonia yield. They increased the number of jets to four, but 
the yield was low. He agreed as to the value of softening plant, but 
as their works were small, they decided to try ‘“ Algor.’”? Benz’ 
washing was still carried out, and they were making a small pro‘it 
upon it. As to coal sampling, they had no sampling machine. Tie 
strength of the ammoniacal liquor was 8°6 oz. No trouble wes ©*- 
perienced with corrosion in the tubes of the waste-heat boiler. 
to the retorts, there was now practically rio difference in the worki 
of the 5 and the 7 tonners. The concrete purifiers were absolut 
gastight. They used a super-cement, and no trouble was experi- 
enced. The working pressure was 65 tenths. They were making a 
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lot of experiments on Dr. Bailey’s principles as to the treatment 
of effluent. Regarding coal cost, he did not think it was any more 
than at any other place. Steam quenching was adopted. The tar 
yield was on the wet basis. The fuel figure compared, he thought, 
with other installations of the same type as at Wolverhampton. The 


volatile matter in the coke was 1°o to 1°3 p.ct. As to the retorts, 
there was no auxiliary supply of air. As to deposits in the retort-house 
governor, trouble was experienced at the governor outlet, but this 


ceased after putting a spray at the inlet and the outlet. The boiler 
would be stopped if the pump went wrong. 





REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 


COAL INDUSTRY. 


(Concluded from p. 685.) 


In our outline of Parts 1. and II. of the Report (ante p. 683), 
we concluded by mentioning the proposal that local authorities 
should be empowered to engage in the retail sale of coal. 
Having discussed the question of distribution, the Report goes 
on to consider the conveyance of coal, and states that the 
general saving in railway operating which might be expected 
if 20-ton wagons were substituted for those now in use should 
be estimated. The railway companies, it is suggested, should 
allow rebate in rates corresponding to the greater part of this 
saving, retaining for their own benefit the minor portion. 

A similar estimate should be made of the saving in railway 
operating that would ensue if large combinations were effected 
of collieries and other wagon owners, who would consent to 
being supplied with wagons from a district pool. It is sug- 
gested also that power should be conferred on the proper De- 
partment of Government to ‘make any necessary regulations 
based on the recommendations of a Standing Committee on 
Mineral Transport (which it is recommended that the Ministry 
of Transport and the Mines Department should establish) for 
the standardization of wagons. This Committee should be re- 
quired to make an annual progress report to Parliament. 


EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 


Part III. gives the Commission’s general observations on 
this question. Regarding statistics relating to the yearly out- 
put of coal per head of all persons employed, it is stated that 
these constitute no proof whatever of declining efficiency or 
industry on the part of the men. The miner is only one factor 
in the production of coal. The output depends on two other 
factors, often of greater importance—the physical conditions 
of the mine and the efficiency of management. ‘The fact that 
the average yearly output for each person employed in mining 
is in Britain less than one-third of what it is in America, and 
50 p.ct. more than it is in France or Belgium, is no ground at 
all for thinking either that the British miner is personally less 
efficient than the American, or that he is personally more 
efficient than the Belgian or French one. Physical conditions 
and the organization of mining in the various countries are 
not comparable. 

The output per person employed is found to vary widely, 
not only from one country to another, but, within each country, 
from one district to another and from pit to pit. As to the pos- 
sibilities of increasing output, the Commission say that returns 
made to them show a difference of about 3 cwt. per man-shift 
between the smallest class of undertaking, each producing less 
than 200,000 tons a year, and the large concerns producing 
1,000,000 tons and upwards. If all undertakings could come 
up to the level of efficiency of the large ones, the problem of 
restoring prosperity to the industry would be a long way 
towards a solution. Comparing the conditions of the industry 
in 1913 with those which exist to-day, it is stated that now 
seven men are endeavouring to live in mining off the same 
total output as six did before the war, and are claiming to live 
as well. They can do so only if the price of coal has risen 
at least one-sixth more than all other articles; and it has not 
done so. This gap must be filled by a marked rise of coal 
prices, by better organization leading to greater output, or by 
acceptance of a lower standard of living. 


Coke OVENS AND SELLING AGENCIES. 


the Miners’ Federation suggested to the Commission that 
the profits of undertakings associated with collieries, who 
are obtaining proceeds from the coal by carbonizing it, selling 
il, and transporting it, should be brought into account for the 
Wage ascertainment of the coal miners. The argument was 
put forward most strongly in relation to the coke and bye- 
products plants. These, it was urged definitely by the Federa- 
tion, should be treated as part of the mining industry. Against 
this idea the employers put forward the view that coking was 
’ absolutely distinct industry, with its own finance and wage 
arrangements. “This point, the Commission mention, was 
weighed by Sir William Plender when considering the 1921 
wages agreement; and it was ruled by him that the only pro- 
cceds to be taken into account were those of coal mining proper. 
Coking and bye-products businesses were excluded. This 
ippears to the Commission to be a right decision; for, they 
sate, the conditions of mining and of coking differ funda- 
mentally in respect of the proportion that wages bear to the 
iotal costs of production. ‘Any direct inclusion of coking labour 
with mining, at the same ratio of division of net proceeds, 
would, they affirm, be manifestly absurd. With regard to sell- 
N& agencies connected with collieries, it also appears to the 





Commission that the profits of these agencies should in general 
be included as proceeds in the ascertainment. It is sometimes 
argued that the colliery, in view of its assured market, may 
reasonably take a lower price from an associated undertaking. 
The Commission doubt if this argument is admissible. The 
Report mentions that Mr. Evan Williams, in his evidence, 
agreed to the suggestion that a business buying coal ought not 
to get it more cheaply from an associated than from an inde- 
pendent colliery. This means that the colliery should reap the 
economies, if in direct association with its customers. The 
Commission accept Mr. Williams’ assurance that the desire of 
the Mining Association is that the benefit of any doubt should 
be given in favour of the miners’ wages, and not against them. 


SHARES FOR WORKMEN. 


It is suggested that, by suitable legislation, colliery under- 
takings generally should be required within a definite period to 
adopt schemes providing that, of all profits distributed above 
a standard dividend.on the existing capital, a fixed proportion 
should be reserved as shares to be issued to employees, having 
regard to the service rendered by them. 


SMALL MINEs. 


The difficulty due to wages going by districts and profits by 
mines has another aspect and leads to the following sugges- 
tion : 


The existence of the less successful mites in a district, by 
lowering net proceeds, lowers wage rates, and so increases the pro- 
fits of the more successtul mines in that district. For a number 
of reasons it is well worthy of consideration whether there shoud 
not be some exclusion from the wage ascertainment of those 
classes of mines which, as a whole, are unsuccessful. This means 
that they would have to pay the district wages, but that their 
working results would not be taken into account in fixing the 
wages. The wage rate for the district should be set by the most 
efficient employers in it, and not be depressed by the less efficient. 
The result might be to hasten a little, as it is desirable to hasten, 
the closing of uneconomic mines. 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING WAGES. 


At the end of the Commission’s survey of this problem, the 
following main conclusions are set out: 


First, the wage agreements of 1921 and 1924 embody two prin- 
ciples of essential vaiue, both of which should be preserved: ‘Lhat 
of an economic wage determined from time to time on ascertained 
facts as to the economic condition of the industry in each district, 
and that of a minimum wage settled for each district on principles 
approved nationally. 

Second, the satisfactory working of these agreements in respect 
of the economic wage has been hindered by several dilficulties, 
of which the chief is that relating to transfer prices on sales 
under associated conditions; a radical change of methods for 
ascertaining these prices is in our view essential. Almost equally 
important are other changes which we propose, for giving work- 
men a share in the distributed profits of individual mines; for 
exciuding from the wage-ascertainment the smaller undertakings ; 
for postponing recoupment of exc-ss payments bythe mum 
owners. To these we add minor suggestions for inclusion of sub- 
sistence allowances in wages costs rather than in other costs ; 
as to the treatment of amortization charges, and directors’ fees ; 
for extension of piecework payment, and other matters. 

Third, a minimum wage is necessary, both in the form of a 
subsistence wage guaranteeing so many shillings at least per 
shift to even the lowest paid workman, whatever his basis rate 
or percentage addition, and in the form of a minimym percent- 
age guaranteed to every man on his basis rates; but the present 
subsistence wages and the minimum percentages call for recon- 
sideration district by district. A satisfactory subsistence wage 
system pre-supposes a family aliowance system. The fixing of 
a uniform, minimum percentage for every district with reference 
to a single standard year, chosen arbitrarily, like 1914, produces 
indefensible anomalies. 

Fourth, apart from district anomalies, the minimum wage sinc« 
1924 has been fixed so high relatively to the economic ability of 
the districts as practically to obliterate and replace the economic 
wage; to a large extent it did so even between 1921 and 
1924. . . . While mining wages are even now lower than we 
desire and hope to see them, we cannot, comparing them either 
with those of other great industries exposed to world competition 
or with pre-war wages, regard any decline from the present 
minimum percentage as in itself indefensible. 

Fifth, irrespective of the level of wages, we regard the intro- 
duction of a system of children’s allowances—to be paid for out 
of a single pool, either for the whole industry or for each district 
that adopts it—as one of the most valuable measures that can be 
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adopted for adding to the well-being and contentment of the 
mining population. 

Sixth, the machinery of wage regulation, in the future as in 
the past, should provide for all the elements that have to be con- 
sidered in fixing wages. There should be no abandoning of the 
principle of national wage agreements. There may be advantage, 
if the two parties agree, in having a National Wages Board, 
which shall bring in also impartial elements outside the coal in- 
dustry itself. 

Seventh . . . the differences in the present remuneration of 
labour of comparable degrees of skill, responsibility, and risk 
in different industries are notable, and suggest the need for some 
reference to general standards when the wages of any particular 
class are under consideration. 


WorkinG Hours. 


The Commission do not recommend the acceptance of the 
main proposal of the Mining Association for a return to the 
8} hour day. The suggestion is made that existing regulations 
should be made more flexible, and that it should be considered 
whether the definition of working time by the day rather than 
by the week is everywhere essential. It might be possible and 
beneficial, at least in certain districts, to allow the daily limit 
to be 8 hours, or even more, so long as the total of 42 hours, 
plus one winding daily, was not exceeded in the week as a 
whole. Evidence showed that in many cases a 5-day week of 
8 hours per day, making 40 in all, would be more productive 
than a 6-day week of 7 hours per day, making 42 in all. It 
appears reasonable that, if the State step in to limit the time 
which any individual man may be required to spend below 
ground, no obstruction should be placed in the way of the 
fullest possible use of the mines and the national resources by 
the employment of double shifts of men. 

Concluding their remarks on the question of hours, the 
Commission do not recommend the State, of its own motion, 
to make any change of working hours, or to endeavour to force 
upon the miners a longer working ‘day than at present. It 
is added that this does not mean that if employers and work- 
men were agreed in proposing a change, the State should 
refuse to accede to their joint request. 

Houipays WITH Pay. : 

Though there has been during recent years a progressive re- 
duction in the rate of avoidable absenteeism, the Commission 
consider that a serious effort should be made to reduce it 
further, Such an effort would be stimulated by profit-sharing 
arrangements. It would be stimulated more directly, and _per- 
haps more effectively, if the mining industry could rank itself 
with others in which regular annual holidays with pay have 
become the custom. This is what they have to say on the 
matter : 

No industry needs such a holiday system more than the mining 
industry, with its predominantly underground empioyment. But 
in an industry where the labour costs are so high in proportion 
to the total costs of production, the economic charge would be 
much heavier than in others. We cannot expect that this addi- 
tional burden should be accepted by the industry as a whole in 
its present economic condition. Some of the more profitable 
mines may be in a position to make this concession, which would 
be greatly appreciated by the men. When more prosperous times 
return, the custom may spread throughout the industry. The 
cost would be largely recouped through the better organization 
of production made possible by the decreased absenteeism that 
may be expected to follow. The holidays with pay would, of 
course, be conditional in each individual case upon a reasonable 
regularity of attendance during the preceding period. 

PERSONNEL OF THE INDUSTRY. 

A section of the Report is devoted to a consideration of the 
personnel of the industry. They emphasize the amount of 
movement which takes place in the labour employed, and stress 
the importance of taking some steps to direct and organize 
this movement from one mine to another or one district to 
another.’ It is important, they state, that the industry should 
not unnecessarily recruit labour from outside, and mention 
that no arrangements are in force at present for securing this 
end. ‘They recommend that owners and miners should confer 
together, either nationally or by districts, with a view to con- 
sidering; in conjunction with the Ministry of Labour, steps for 
PCHEING. the transfer of unemployed miners from one district 
to another, and for giving such miners the first chance of 
obtaining such colliery employment, in preference to the re- 
cruiting of outside labour. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


The Report considers at length the safety and health of 
those employed in the industry, and admits that coal mining 
is among the most dangerous of occupations. The following 
are the main conclusions in this section : 


Mining has always been an exceptionally dangerous occupa- 
tion. 

The death rate due to explosions and winding accidents shows 
a striking decrease in the last half century, and is at the present 
time of small proportions. 

The death rate from falls of ground, haulage accidents, and 
miscellaneous causes shows some decline, but a comparatively 
small one. 


The returns of minor accidents show an increase. In view of 





the large decline in the rates of fatal and serious accidents, w: 
cannot conclude, from the increase in minor accidents alone, tha 
the mines have become more dangerous. 

There is an excessive prevalence of nystagmus among miner: 
This is chiefly due, in the opinion of the special Committee , 
the Medical Research Council, to insufficient lighting. 

_ There is no evidence to show that, apart from accidents an 
industrial diseases, mining is not a healthy occupation. 

The high accident rate makes the charge for Workmen’s Coni 
pensation a heavy burden upon the-industry, amounting to ov: 
43,000,000 a year, or 3d. per ton of coal produced. It is ob- 
viously to the interest, as well as being the duty, of the industr 


to take all practicable measures to reduce the very heavy acci- 
dent rate. : 


WELFARE. 

_ For the provision of baths, the Commission propose an addi 
tional charge of § p.ct. upon royalties, averaging 3d. per ton, 
to be paid into the Welfare Fund. The yield will be about 
4250,000 a year. The more prosperous collieries, it is sug- 
gested, may be ready to defray a part of the remaining cosi, 
as well as to provide the land required. The provision of any 
balance that may be needed should be considered by the Com:- 
mittee of the Welfare Fund in the same way as are other 
demands upon their resources. The Committee should be 
asked to impose upon the districts, as a condition of this in- 
crease in their revenue, the duty of encouraging the rapid pro- 
vision of pithead baths at all collieries with a probable life of 
not less than 15 years. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


_ Part 4 concludes the report, and deals with the present situa- 
tion. The first dominating item is that in the last quarter o| 
1925, if the subsidy be excluded, 73 p.ct. of the coal was pro- 
duced at a loss. 

The essential facts of the present situation are these : 


Compared with the pre-war period, the home demand for coal 
is stationary. Economies in the methods of burning coal com- 
bined with depression in the iron and steel and ship-building 
trades have counter-balanced the effects of growth of population 
and of industrial progress. 

The foreign demand was 73 p.ct. less in 1924 than in 1909-13. 
In 1925 it was 22 p.ct. less. There has been in 1925 a Serious 
depression in the industry in almost all the coal-producing coun- 
tries of Europe. The principal causes are: The depressed con- 
dition of a number of staple industries in many parts of the Con- 
tinent, and the almost complete cessation in the demand for im- 
ported coal in Russia; the increased use of oil for shipping; 
the large increase in the output of lignite in Germany; and the 
working of new or extended coalfields in certain Continental 
countries, 

A great new coalfield has been developed in South Yorkshire 
and Nottinghamshire. From this field about 11 million tons a 
year are now being produced, and before long the production will 
be 20 million tons. 

With a stationary demand at home and a reduced demand 
abroad, the number of men employed in the coal mines of Great 
Britain has increased from an average of 1,048,000 in 190y-13 
to 1,156,000 in 1925, or by more than 1o p.ct. : 

In 1923 the occupation of the Ruhr disorganized the working 
of a coalfield, of which the output in normal times is equal to 
more than a third of that of Great Britain. The consequence 
was that pits were opened or kept open here; profits were high ; 
the wage agreement between the employers and the miners was 
revised, 11 p.ct. being added to the minimum rates of pay. By 
the summer of 1924, normal conditions had been restored in the 
Ruhr. In the first half of 1925, the coal industry of Great 
Britain suffered the full force of the depression which had pre- 
viously been impending. Prices collapsed, and the industry, taken 
as a whole, ceased to be remunerative. ‘ 

From the beginning of the subsidy period until Dec. 31, 1925, 
the subsidy averaged over 2s. 6d. on the ton of coal, or about 
17 p.ct. of the pithead price. In the last three months of the 
year it was 3s. per ton, and it enabled the collieries to show in 
that period an average profit of 1s. 6d, per ton, and wages to be 
maintained, while prices generally were somewhat reduced. 

Tue Po.icy oF Supsipy. 

The Commission recommend that the subsidy should not be 
continued, for in their view the principle is entirely wrong. Few 
will disagree with this. . 

It has been suggested that, since the present difficulties are 
due very largely to the shrinkage in our coal exports, a subsidy 
should be continued, limited to that branch of the trade. ‘This 
the Commission do not recommend. In the first place, i 
would have the effect of lowering the price of the British coal 
that was bought by the iron and steel works of France, 
Germany, Belgium, and other countries, while leaving the 
home price the same. It would in effect give them a bounty, 
at the expense of the British taxpayer, to assist them in their 
competition with the British iron and steel trade in the markv'!s 
of the world. In the second place, it is possible that the 
measure would be met by similar measures on the par! 
Germany, the principal competitor of our coal industry. Exc 
of the two countries would then have imposed an addition: 
charge on its budget, while their relative positions wou! 
remain at the end what they had been at the beginning. 


REVISION OF MINIMUM PERCENTAGE. 
The Commission see no escape from the giving up of the 
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minimum of 1924. This does not mean simply a return to the 
minimum of 1921—i.e., a uniform reduction of 10 p.ct. on the 
present minimum percentage. In some districts less may be 
needed ; in others more. It will be for the mine-owners and the 
miners to carry out by negotiation the necessary downward 
revision of district minima. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETING THE SITUATION. 


The Commission’s suggestions for meeting the present situa- 
tion are as follows : 


Before any sacrifices are asked from those engaged in the in- 
dustry, it shall be definitely agreed between them that all practic- 
able means for improving its organization and increasing its effici- 
ency should be adopted, as speedily as the circumstances in each 
case allow. 

The owners should discontinue charging the miners as a body 
with deliberate attempts to destroy the prosperity of the industry, 
in order to compel its nationalization. It is possible that there 
may be a small number of individuals here and there who are 
animated by this idea; but we are convinced that the point is 
without substance. 

The owners should also cease to countenance accusations against 
the miners of restriction of output. 

The miners on their part should cease to attach exaggerated 
weight to losses of output due to failures of the management to 
provide the colliers with proper supplies of tubs, rails, timber, or 
other requisites. ; ‘ 

The mine-owners should not refuse to engage in discussions 
on a national footing with the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. All the principal industries of the country conduct ne- 








gotiations between employers and employed on a national basis ; 
and we can see no reason why the mining industry should be an 
exception. At the same time, the conditions imperatively require 
that there should be a large degree of ficxibility in the wage rates 
of the different districts. The Miners’ Federation should recog- 
nize this, without detriment to the broad policy that the general 
principles should be laid down nationally. 


As the first step to the making of a new wage agreement, the 
Mining Association and the Miners’ Federation should meet 
nationally. 


CLOSING OF SOME COLLIERIES. 


Whatever the course that may be taken in these and other 
matters, it seems to be inevitable that a certain number of 
collieries must be closed in the immediate future. In view of 
the state of demand at home and abroad, together with the de- 
velopments in South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, the in- 
dustry, in the other districts, is too large in size for the require- 
ments it has to fulfil, Under nationalization precisely the same 
situation would present itself. 

It appears to the Commissioners that there is no demand 
for British miners in the Dominions, though many of them 
might make useful agriculturists, and would be welcomed there 
in that capacity. They regard it as a matter of much import- 
ance that, should the occasion arise after the discontinuance 
of the subsidy, the Government should be ready to take all prac- 
ticable measures for the assistance of any labour that may be 
displaced, or for facilitating its transfer, and should provide 
such funds as might be required for those purposes. This is the 
final statement of the Report, to which there are nine annexes. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Pressure for Maximum Efficiency. 


Sir,—In my letter which you were good enough to publish in your 
issue for March 10, the following questions, among others, were in- 
volved : 4 

1. Why should CO, be added, if only in small quantity, to a com- 
bustible gas by a chemist, particularly when O, could be added 
with equal ease? 

2. Why is 60 in, pressure at the nipple of a lighting burner neces- 
sary for maximum efficiency in the case of 500 to 560 B.Th.U. 
gas? 

3. Why is only 3 in. pressure (or less) supplied to (say) gas-fire 
burners with 500 to 560 B.Th.U. gas? 

4. Why is the gas industry satisfied with 70 to 80 therms per ton 
of good coal with coke, if 250 therms per ‘ton of coal without 
coke are obtainable in just as serviceable a gas? 

1 submit that these are most important questions; and I trust 

some one will be found to answer them. 
Geo. HELPs. 

Nuneaton Gas Company, 

March 19, 1926. 


la 


Fuel Technology and the Society of Chemical Industry. 


Sir,—I have been requested by the Council of the Society of 
Chemical Industry to place before the readers of your ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
certain proposals relating to the establishment of a Fuel Section 
within the Society. 

I would like to point out that for many years it has been the privi- 
lege and the function of the Society of Chemical Industry to provide 
platforms in all parts of the country for the discussion of the scientific 
and other aspects of fuel technology. A Committee which was 
formed in 1924 undertook the organization of meetings for this pur- 
pose. The original Committee consisted of Mr. Garland, Dr. Lander, 
Dr, E. W. Smith, Mr. Talbot, and myself. The meeting at Leeds 
in July, under the Chairmanship of Prof. Cobb and Sir Arthur 
Duckham, and the Coke Symposium at Sheffield in November under 
Sir Frederick Nathan, are examples of its activities. Special papers 
on fuel technology are to be presented at the annual meeting of the 
Society in London this year, and a further symposium upon the 
Subject of coal tar is being arranged for October. 

The interest in fuel problems now awakened is indicated, among 
other things, by the proposed formation of a new Institution of 
Fuel Technology, which from its genesis appears likely to draw its 
membership largely from the engineering, electrical, and commercial 





sides; but it is felt that industry in general will continue to look 
to the Society of Chemical Industry for the development on scientific 
lines of the principles and practice of fuel technology which is more 
than anything else demanded for the better utilization of the country’s 
fuel resources. 

It has, therefore, been decided that the existing Committee, which 
has already done such valuable work, shall be en.arged and placed in 
charge of a Fuel Section which shall be established within the 
Society, and shall be devoted to the development of the application 
of scientific principles to the study of fuel technology. The Section 
will be open to any member of the Society who pays a registration 
fee of 5s. per annum; and the Committee with its own Chairman 
and Secretary has been appointed. The Section will take over the 
work of the Joint Committee of the Society and other bodies which 
organized the recent conferences at Leeds and Sheffield, and will do 
everything possible to strengthen the existing work of the Society 
in connection with fuel technology. This will be done principally by 
the organization of adequate treatment of fuel subjects at the local 
sections; notices, and wherever possible an advance copy of all papers 
upon such matters to be read before any section of the Society, will 
be sent to members of the Fuel Section. The reports and trans- 
actions of the Section will not be published separately as in the 
case of the Chemical Engineering Group; but the Council of the 
Society will undertake that all papers upon fuel technology worthy 
of publication shall have adequate space allowed to them in the 
‘* Transactions ’’ of the Society. Further, the abstracts relating to 
fuel technology will be materially extended. 

It is felt that the formation of such a Section will co-ordinate the 
work of chemists and other workers engaged on fuel problems, and 
will secure widespread and effective discussion of that work. In 
order to prevent overlapping, and to enable the subject to be dealt 
with in as comprehensive a manner as possible, it is hoped that co- 
operation with other Institutions by means of joint meetings and in 
other ways may be arranged. 

The members of the Committee are Prof. W. A. Bone, Prof. J. W. 
Cobb, Mr. E. V. Evans, Mr. C. S. Garland, Dr. C. H. Lander, Mr. 
McCullock, Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock. The Chairman of the Section 
is Prof. Arthur Smithells, F.R.S.; and the Joint Honorary Secretaries 
are Dr. E. W. Smith and Mr. H. Talbot, to whom all contributions 
should be addressed at Central House, Finsbury Square, E.C. 2. 

W. J. U. Wootcock, 
President of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

March 17, 1926. 

[Upon the subject of this letter, a comment appears in our Editorial 


columns.—Eb., “‘ G.J.’”] 





Successful Year at Dewsbury.—The abstract of accounts of the 
Dewsbury Corporation for the year 1924-25 reveals the satisfactory 
Working of the Gas Department, for which tribute is paid to the 
engiicer and Manager (Mr. Henry L. Bateman) by the local Press. 
There Was a gross profit of £20,703, and a net profit of £6997, 
Which was used towards liquidating an existing deficit. The. income 
from the sale of gas was increased £5744, while the cost of manufac- 
ture was decreased by £1340, and of distribution by £1143. In spite 
ot the general fall in the value of residual products, the income from 
this source declined by only £83. In spite of the extra gas made 


“i Sold, the cost of coal was £700 lower than in the preceding 
r 


Experiments at Salford.—With a view to dealing with the smoke 
evil, the Salford Health Committee are making provision for the con- 
sumption of gas or electricity in the dwellings that are now being 
erected on the Littleton Road Estate. The Committee will visit a 
block of completed flats and houses in which gas and electricity have 
been installed for lighting, heating, and cooking purposes. The hot 
water will depend upon either gas or electric power. After tests 
have been carried out, a decision will be made whether gas or elec- 
tricity is to be fitted in the 64 flats and 62 houses which comprise 
the last building scheme. When completed, the Littleton Road Estate 
will have 505 dwellings, leaving 158 to complete the fourth and final 
scheme in this district. 


[March 24, 1926. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. | 


Tankless Gasholders.—No. 244,089. 
Paut LECHLER (Firm of), of Stuttgart. 


No. 30,343; Dec. 1, 1925. Convention date, Dec. 8, 1924. 


The invention has for its object to provide an improved sealing 
material for the annular bearing between the piston and the internai 
wall of a ‘*‘ dry ”’ gasholder. 

‘Lhe patentees point out that high-temperature coal tar and its dis- 
tillates for sealing’ are subject to a number of serious faults. High- 
temperature coal tar thickens in use very quickly, partly by poly- 
merization, partly also from ‘the fact that constituents are carried 
away by the stored gas. Owing to the thickening, the power for oper- 
ating the pumps has to be increased. The pumps are generally elec- 
trically operated, and come ‘into action automatically as required. 
In the event of overloads on the electric motors, the fuses blow; and 
if this is not soon noticed, the seal suffers and leads to losses of gas, 
apart from the danger associated therewith. Further, the most valu- 
able parts of the tar are uselessly lost in the carburetting of the gas, 
and must be again replaced by just these valuable parts, which con- 
siderably increases the operating costs. Further, a thickened tar 
shows a raised setting point in relation to the original thin liquid, 
which in winter time may constitute a serious defect. 

Another shortcoming may be mentioned—that the water deposited 
from the gas is suspended as an emulsion in the coal tar. These 
emulsions are so stubborn that, for example, even after four months’ 
use it has been possible to find water contents up to 20 p.ct. in the 
tar. This water again raises the setting point of the tar, and, more- 
over, causes corrosion of the holder wall 

These difficulties, the patentees claim, can be avoided by the use of 
a solution of bitumen, excluding high-temperature coal tar pitch, in 
high-boiling, low-setting, high flash-point, non-vaporizable mineral 
oils, such as lignite tar oils and low-temperature tar oils. 


Joints for Pipes, &c.—No. 246,699. 
Stewarts & Lioyps, Ltp., of Glasgow, Carson, J., and 
Lippe, G., both of Coatbridge. 
No. 9647; April 14, 1925. 
This invention relates to joints for pipes and other fluid conveyors 
or containers; its object being to provide a joint therefor. which 


shall be fluid-sealed and leak-proof when under internal or external 
pressure or under a vacuum either internally or externally. 
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Flexible-Ring Joint.—Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd. 




















As will be understood from the drawings reproduced, the joint com- 
prises a flexible packing ring having a mid portion adapted to cover 
over and press against the abutting ends of the pipes, and side por- 
tions or flanges adapted to press against collars or flanges on the 
pipes. The packing is held in place round the junction of the pipes 
by a housing which is made so as to press on the mild portion and 


hold it tightly over the junction and also to press the flanges against 
the collars. ; 


Gas Meters.—No. 247,732. 
., and ParRKINSON AND W. & B. Cowan, Lip., both of 
Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 


No. 3188; 


Thorr, b 


Feb. 4, 1925. 


This invention relates to gas and like meters, and has for its 
object to provide improved and simplified means for adapting the 
meter to be operated as a prepayment meter by coins of differing 
values and dimensions or as an ordinary meter without prepayment. 
The said means are of the type wherein the shaft operated by the 
metering mechanism may have imparted thereto a relative move- 
ment between its ends for gear changing purposes. 

The claims include: ‘‘ The combination comprising a plurality of 
Worm wheels, a pinion between said wheels, a worm or worms 
mounted on a shaft operated by the metering mechanism, and means 


imparting a relative movement between the ends of said shaft for ” 


engaging and disengaging said worm or worms and said wheels; Avid 
the combination comprising a plurality of worm: wheels, a worm cr 
worms mounted,on a shaft operated by the metering mechanism, a 
bearing plate or bracket for one end of said shaft, and a positioning 


peg and clamping device whereby said plate may be secured in three 
positions.’’ 


Gas Manufacture.—No. 246,970. 


Humpureys & Gitascow, Ltp., and: STEtrox, J. C., both of 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


No. 30,255; Dec. 16, 1924. 


This invention has reference to the manufacture ‘of gas by the 
known. process in which coal or like material is carbonized in the 
upper part, of a generator and passes as coke into the lower part 
thereof, where it is alternately. blasted with air to raise its tempera- 
ture and with steam to produce water gas, which is passed through 
the coal above to carbonize or assist in carbonizing it. The object 
of the invention is to. enable the process to bé carried out efficiently 
as regards the transfer ‘and utilization of heat for the production of 
water gas and the carbonization of the coal, and to enable the mixed 
gas produced by completely gasifying the coal to be enriched when 
recessary without employing special or additional recuperators, car- 
buretters, or the’ like. 
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Diagram of ‘‘H, & G.’’ Gas-Making Machine. 


To this end, according to the present invention, the coke is blasted 
with air; and the blast gases are led off from the coke without 
passing through the coal, and are utilized to heat recuperative cham- 
bers... The coal is carbonized partly by the passage through it (in a 
counter current direction with reference to the travel of the fuel 
through the carbonizing and gasifying chambers) of the following: 
Hot water gas and excess steam produced by steaming the coke with 
steam superheated in the recuperative chambers, a portion of the 
produced coal gas and water gas mixed and superheated with the 
fresh gas-making steam,, and hot water gas produced by steaming 
the coke with “‘ saturated ’’ steam. 

The lengths of the superheated and ‘‘ saturated ’’ steaming periods 
may be so adjusted as to provide the time for the requisite degree 
of carburetting in the recuperative chambers when not using these 
for the superheating of the. steam. If desired, down-running may 
be employed with ‘‘ saturated ’’ steam: introduced at the junction of 
the coal and coke chambers; and during this period carburetting also 
may be carried out or continued. The term ‘ saturated ’’ steam is 
intended to mean and include (as well as steam direct from the 
boilers) steam which has not been- superheated in the recuperative 
chambers; but it is immaterial whether such steam has been more 
or less superheated by other means—for instance, in a steam-boile! 
superheater or the like. 

As will be understood, air blasting of the fuel may be effected be- 
tween the superheated and the ‘‘ saturated ’’ steaming. 

During the latter part of the blow, the blast gases may be passed 
through. the coal, thereby helping to carbonize it; and these gases, 
which will be comparatively rich in carbon monoxide, and the gases 
evolved from the coal may be led off without passing through the 
recuperative chambers and stored together with the water gas, if 
desired. 

Under some conditions the utilization for carbonization of a por- 
tion of the coal gas and-water gas mixed and superheated wit! the 
fresh gas-making steam may be suspended or dispensed with; the 
heat conditions in the generator being maintained, if necessary, by 
using a greater quantity of steam during the superheated steam ru 
periods, or of air during the blasting periods, or of steam and of 
air respectively during such periods. 

Apparatus for carrying out the process is indicated in a diagram- 
matic drawing (reproduced herewith). There are a generator a formed 
with a gasifying portion and a carbonizing portion above it, a fe 
cuperative chamber or chambers—say, a carburetter 6 and super 
heater c of suitable type—valved connecting passages d, e, and f be 
tween a recuperative chamber—say, the carburetter—and the top, 
bottom, and intermediate portions of the generator respectively. and 
a valved connecting passage g between the top of the generator (by 
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bers to storage; d', e', f', and g’ indicating the valves in the con- 
necting passages. Steam inlets 1, 7 k are provided at the bottom 
of the generator, at the junction of the gasifying and carbonizing 
portions and in the outlet from the recuperative chambers to storage ; 
4 regulating valve 2 being interposed between the gas connection g 
with the top of the generator and the steam inlet k, which is adapted 
to induce a backward flow through the recuperative chambers. 
This steam inlet may be located at some point nearer the generator, 
if desired. The usual connections are provided for the air blast to 
the fuel bed and for secondary combustion of blast products, but these 
are not shown. 

Some of the valves may be coupled so as to be operated simul- 
taneously ; or they may be interlocked in any convenient way. One 
arrangement is described in connection with a more detailed draw- 
ing; and the invention is fully set out and covered by eight claims. 


Washers.— No. 246,978. 


KirkuaM, Hucett, & CHANDLER, Ltp., and Hersey, S., both of 
Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. 


No. Jan. 3, 1925. 


Gas washers as commonly constructed consist of a series of super- 
posed chambers ;. each containing a revolving apparatus for spraying 
the water or other cleansing liquid so that it is projected radially 
across the chambers and comes into intimate contact with the ascend- 
ing gas. One form of spraying device comprises a number of con- 
centric cones, the lower narrower ends of which dip into the liquid 
contained in the bottom of the chambers, and on their rotation cause 
the liquid to pass up through the narrow annular spaces between the 
cones; the liquid on reaching the upper ends of the latter being 
projected by centrifugal action transversely across the chambers. 

This invention provides for a spraying device which consists of a 
series of concentric inverted cones, as above described, the depth of 
which decreases from the innermost to the outermost. The upper 


2233 


| rim of each of the cones is perforated or furnished with slits or slots 


or the equivalent for a convenient depth, such that, when the cones 
are rotated in the usual manner, the ascending liquid is delivered 
through the perforations; a spray of a relatively considerable depth, 
whereby the efficiency of the apparatus is increased. 


assume a vertical position. 


The upper ends of the cones may be inclined inwards so that they 
By these means the spraying portions 


of the cones rotate at approximately the same peripheral speed. 


Furthermore, the cones may be furnished with interior spiral vanes 


or the like for the purpose of increasing their lifting capacity and 
thereby reducing the number of cones required for a given output. 


carbonization of coal.’’ 


readings.”’ 


Detail drawings accompany the specification. 
\ 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘* Official Journal ’’ for March 17.] 
Nos. 6340-7079. 


Bearp, G, F. H.—‘ Gasholders, &c.”’ 
Dixon, L.—*‘ Gas fires.’’ No. 6808. 
Fenwick, A.—‘‘ Gas and electric stoves.’’ No. 6344. 

Hensuaw, D. M.—*‘ Condensers for recovery of bye-products from 
No. 6811. 

Lanpis & Gyr Soc. ANon.—‘‘ Distant transmission of meter, &c., 
No. 6954. 

Lucas, F. L.—‘ Gas fires.’ No. 6583. 

Lucas, F. L.—‘‘ Gas burners.’’ Nos. 6584, 6585. 
MANCHESTER Furnaces, Ltp.—‘ Muffle furnaces.’’ 
MiLpournE, R. J.—See Beard, G. F. H. No. 6733. 
New StiMEx Gas. Stove Company, Ltp.—See Dixon, L. No. 6808. 
Owens, J.-S.—‘‘ Open grate for burning coke.’’ No. 7000. 
Perprisat, C.—‘‘ Apparatus for producing a combustible gas.” 


No. 6733. 


No. 6711. 


No. 6724. 


ScuroepeR, F, W.—‘ Incandescent gas burner.’? No. 6461. 
Soc. ANONYME MarIHAyE-p’OuGREE.—‘‘ Gas valves.” No. 6816. 
Witson, J. H.—‘* Dry gas meters.” No. 7009. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Progress of Bills. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill: 
committed. 


Read a second time, and 


Special Orders. 
The Knottingley Gas Order, 1926, was laid before the House, and 
referred to the Special Orders Committee. 


<i 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Gas Regulation Act. 
A copy was presented of a Special Order proposed to be made by 
the Board of Trade under the Act, on the application of the Knotting- 
ley Gas Company. 





i 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


ASCOT DISTRICT GAS AND ELECTRICITY BILL. 


This Bill was before the Unopposed' Committee of the House of 
Lords (presided over by the Lord Chairman, the Earl of Donough- 
more) on Tuesday, March 16, and was ordered to await report for 
third reading. 

A proviso has been added with respect to a guarantee by H.M. 
Treasury for a loan to the Company of £26,000 under the Trade 
Facilities Act. This provides that, so long as the Treasury remains 
under any liability in connection with this guarantee, or any moneys 


due to the Treasury remain unpaid, the interest on any debenture 
stock created and issued under the powers of the Bill shall rank 
res the said loan and the securities given by the Company in respect 
thereof. 7 





<< 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 





DEVONPORT GAS-WORKS IRREGULARITIES. 


Police Court Proceedings. 


William Peirson Tervet, late Engineer of the Plymouth Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works at Devonport, and George Le Bailly, formerly Chief 
Clerk to the undertaking, appeared at Plymouth Police Court on 
Thursday, March 18, charged with the theft of various property be- 
“ ging to the Corporation, 
alleyved 





lervet for the theft of wood. 
Mr. E. 
he 


t 
notice. 
4 


Summonses against the two defendants 
that within the past twelve months they had stolen a table 
cooker, a geyser, a lavatory set, six mortice locks, six taps, six bags 
of sand, six bags of cement, 21 lbs. of paint, some lead piping, and a 
quantity of clinkers; while there was a further summons against 


Ettiot SguarE (who prosécuted) said the charges against 
accused had for some considerable time been a matter of public 
After a report had been made to the Corporation, a resolu- 
was passed for proceedings to be taken against the accused 


and any other persons who might be found to have committed 


offences. 
hele 


with the judgment he had formed of the case. 


s 


nst the accused. 


The Town Clerk had left the matter entirely in his (Mr. 
‘re’s) hands; and the Chief Constable had declined to interfere 
Therefore on his 
ilders rested the entire responsibility for the charges brought 
The case had been under investigation for some 


siderable time; and voluminous books, papers, and other docu- 


1 s 


had been examined. 


‘ppeared to be suspicious had been cleared up. Both the accuse 


A number of matters which at first 


tried and trusted servants of the Corporation, which made things 


: ve serious in the eyes of the public and the law. 
7 


irregularities, not serious in themselves, which led to a number that 
tken together, might be serious. 


the names of all employees at the opening of the works each morn 
=; but there were practically no names checked of men who were 
a In an undertaking employing from 150 to 200 men, there 
should have been something to show that certain employees were 


They had—per- 
ps through a lack of system in their office—been able to commit 


’ 


A book was supposed to record 


not at the works when they should have been; and if the book had 
been kept in a proper way, it would have been impossible for men 
employed by the undertaking to be engaged on the private work of 
the defendants. The evidence would show that for a period of no 
less than six months one man was engaged on Tervet’s work, pre- 
paring the garden of a house he had recently purchased, and was 
paid out of Corporation funds. There also appeared to have been no 
system of checking goods out of the gas undertaking. At the end 
of each week the workmen were supposed to fill-in on a time-sheet 
the work they had done, setting out the purpose for which they had 
been working. He had before him a number of time-sheets for 1925 
relative to a man named Shears, purporting to be signed by him, 
and showing him. to be engaged on maintenance of works during 
a period when he was on Tervet’s private work. Those time-sheets, 
having been checked by the foreman, had been entered into the 
wages-sheets at the office. These had been passed on to the Borough 
Treasurer, and the maintenance of works account of the undertaking 
had been charged with the wages of that man. In the same way 
workmen had been employed by Le Bailly at his bungalow; and the 
charges in respect of this work could only have been made against 
Corporation funds if both the accused knew about it, and the fere- 
men of the men who filled-in the forms also knew about it and winked 
their eyes at it. What had been done with regard to those wages 
and with regard to charging them to the Corporation, in his opinion, 
amounted to misdemeanours, and undoubtedly were punishable; but 
there were graver charges, and it was these that were being made 
against the accused. If the stock-sheets had been properly kept, and 
proper records made of stock going into the undertaking and out 
again, these offences could not have been committed. It appeared 
that if anything was required for the undertaking, whether it was ¢ 
load of sand or a gas cooker, a requisition form was filled-up and 
sent to the Committee for approval; and if approved, an order was 
issued for the article in question to be supplied by the appropriate 
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deparunent or by the contractor concerned. If the goods were re- 
quired for any specific piece of work, they were not entered in the 
stock-sheets at all. If they were received by the gas undertaking as 
stock, they were taken into the store by the stock-keeper, and he 
was responsible for them; but if they were received for any specific 
piece of work, they might possibly be taken into the stock room for 
safety, but no- record of any kind or description was kept of their 
going in or going out of the works. The result was that a fore- 
man could go to the store-keeper, say he was taking four bags of 
cement for a particular job, and give him a “ chit,’? which was the 
only check upon the foreman.. There was a store where workmen’s 
tools were kept; but while it had a front door and gate which .could 
be locked, the side had fallen down, and anyone could go in ‘and 
take anything he wanted. There. was no method of. keeping a close 
check upon goods which were not in fact-entered in the store-keeper’s 
book. Le Bailly, having a house which was not completely built 
and furnished, desired to have a table cooker, geyser, and lavatory 
set, which he charged to the account for-maintenance of works. A 
requisition was signed, ‘“W. P. Tervet, per Le Bailly,’? and in due 
course was passed by the Committee, and the goods ordered. These 
things were fitted. at Le Bailiy’s house at the expense of the Cor- 
poration; the men charging for their time as being on maintenance of 
works. The sand, cement, piping, and paint were also used at Le 
Bailty’s house. In regard to the other charge against Tervet, the 
accused had a house which he desired to improve by the addition of a 
verandah; and accordingly he instructed.a carpenter, through a fore- 
man, to use certain wood which was Corporation property for the 
purpose of building it. The value of the wood was not much, 30s, or 
‘£2; but he took jt and employed Corporation servants for the pur- 
pose of turning’ it into a verandah and erecting it at his house. 

Evidence was then given in proof of this opening statement ;,.but 
no witnesses were called for the defence. 

Mr. W. E. J. Major (addressing the Bench on behalf of Le 
Bailly) said he wished to point out to the Magistrates that what had 
taken place had only happened within the past nine months; and that 
Le Bailly had attempted to make restitution of the articles he had 
obtained from the gas undertaking, having replaced those mentioned 
in the charges by others of precisely similar value. Mr. Major 
appealed to the Bench to take into consideration the fact that his 
client had given 26 years’ service to the gas undertaking, and that 
during the whole of that period until the present time there had 
been nothing whatever against him. He asked the magistrates to 
make use .of the Probation of First Offenders Act, which was 
speciaily designed to meet ceses of this nature. 

Mr. Isaac Foot (on behalf of Tervet) said that, with regard to 
his client, there was, apart from the case before the Court, another 
matter which had been discussed to a considerable extent. In regard 
to that, Tervet was. quite prepared to make his answer when the 
time came. Therefore the Justices would be fair-minded enough to 
brush that matter out of their thoughts, and consider simply the 
charge before them. Tervet had been all his life connected with the 
gas business—first as a youth et Tottenham, where he was a student 
in the laboretory until 1902. Then he went to the Plymouth Gas 
Company, and remained with them for six years. In 1908 he was 
appointed Engineer and Manager of the Devonport Corporation .gas 
undertaking; and whatever might be said about the administrative 
system adopted at the works, there was no doubt that under his 
guidance and direction the concern had greatly grown. The average 
annual profits had increased from 1000 before the war to over 
£8000. Te had achieved some distinction, and had behind him long 
and very effective service. Apart from the present charges, not the 





slightest suggestion was made against him. In every other respec: 
he had a straight, clean, and honourable career. He was now 


charged with larceny, and it. seemed to be beyond any understand- 


ing. All that he had done had been done with a surprising open 
ness. The very verandah which was the subject of the charge wa 
made in daylight, taken from the place in daylight, and fixed at ‘hi 
home in daylight.’ Al! that could be said was that he had a mistake: 
sense of what was his and what was not his, and the case pointe: 
to the fact that there was a rigid line to which a man must adher 
whatever his position and responsibility. He had advised his clien 
to plead guilty, and asked the Bench to regard this offence, not a 
a deep design, but a great folly—a tragic indiscretion. There ha 
undoubtedly been irregularities; but he did-not think the Magistrat« 
would have regarded them so seriously, had the case not been great! 
magnified by publicity. Over the prostrate bodies of. the two me 
political battles had been fought; and they had been used “‘ to poin: 
a moral and adorn a tale.”’ ‘Tervet could claim a record of vigilan: 
hard work, week in and week out, year after year, and was prou| 
of his achievements. Against the offences which defendants had com 
mitted, the Megistrates should put in the scale their antecedent; 
and characters. Tervet had lived a clean and straightforward life; 
and this ought to be taken into account in his favour. He urged 
that the Probation of First Offenders Act was intended to deal wit! 
men in these circumstances. 

After twenty minutes’ absence, the Magistrates returned to Court, 
and the Chairman stated that they had not been insensible to th: 
eloquent appeal made on behalf of the accused, and to the fact that 
both of them had lost good positions. On the other hand, they felt 
that no circumstances which called for special leniency were present in 
this case. Neither of the accused could p'ead sudden temptation, for 
the offences had extended systematically over a long period; neither 
could plead poverty, for both were amply remunerated; neither could 
plead ignorance, for they were educated: men. Furthermore, both 
held appointments which from their nature placed them in positions 
of trust, and both had abused that trust. They would each be sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 


<i 
=< 


Claim against Wareham Electrici y Supply Company. 

At Bournemouth County Court on Tuesday, Agnes Mond Kerr, 
91, Southbourne Road, claimed £75 against the Wareham Electri: 
Supply Company, Ltd., and others; Agnes Eliza Gwinn, Langport, 
Somerset, claimed 4100 against the same defendants; and A. Wini- 
fred Parr, Sefton Park, Liverpool, claimed £0 against the Southern 
Counties Electric Light and Power Supply Company, and others. Mr. 
George Ainsley (instructed by Messrs. Cohen, Seligman, and Box, 
London) appeared for the applicants in all three cases. The joint 
application was that the defendants in each case should not be allowed 
to defend the actions. He had received an intimation from the solici- 
tors acting for the defendants that they did not intend to be present 
to oppose the application.’ An order for discovery was made on 
Feb. 20. This was served on the defendants on: Feb. 21, and it should 
have been complied with within seven days, but this had not been done. 
Theobald Magnus Wechstein, Solicitor’s Clerk, said that from investi- 
gations he had come to the conclusion, and was satisfied, that the 
Southern Counties Electricity Company and the Wareham Electric 
Supp:y Company were not in a prosperous condition, or in a position 
to pay dividends. None of the plaintiffs had received back any part 
of the money subscribed for shares. His Honour gave judgment for 
the amounts claimed, with costs in each case-—From the ‘* Dorset 
County Chronicle and Somersetshire Gazette,’? March 18, 1926. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


GAS KEGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


. 


e . ~ . 
There have appeared in the ‘‘ London Gazette the following 
notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under the Act. 


AMENDING ORDER. 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Company. 
The Middlesex County Council have applied to the Board of Trade 
for an Amending Order substituting a maximum price cf 16°5d. per 
therm for the Company’s existing maximum price of 20d. per therm. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
Borough of Nelson. 

The maximum prices now authorized in respect of the supply of 
ges by the undertakers are 5s. per 1000 ft. in the borough and §5s., 
5s. 3d., and 5s. 6d. outside; and the prices they have asked the 
Beard of Trade to substitute for these are (for 5s. per 1000 c.it.) 
14°12d. per therm, (for 5s. 3d.) 14°82d., and (for 5s. 6d.) 15°53d.— 
with an additional charge of 0°23d. per therm in respect of gas sup- 
plied through a prepayment meter. 

a 


GOVERNMENT ELECTRICITY SCHEME. 
Sir John Snell and the Gas Industry. 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the British Electrical Develop- 
ment Association at the Hotel Cecil on Friday, March 19, Sir John 
Snell, the Chief Electricity Commissioner, remarking on the fact 
that the average consumption of electricity per head of the population 
in the United States was 500 units, whereas in this country it was 
only a quarter of that amount, or 118 units, said it was abundantly 
clear that they had considerable leeway to make up. It was no 
effective argument against the figure of 500 units per head of popula- 
tion per annum in the United States to say that in Great Britain 
there was a great gas industry, in which some £170,000,000 had 


a 


NEWS. 


been invested—an industry which, he agreed, is excellently managed 
and is of great benefit to the community. ‘There were large gas 
undertakings in the United States also. In Chicago, for examj)ic, 
both the electricity and the gas undertakings were pre-emineatly suc- 
cessful coacerius, and both were growing and developing in a remirk- 
able degree. The gas undertaking in Chicago sold 10,000 e.{t. pci 
head of population in 1923, which might be compared with gooo « 
per head soid by the Gas Light and Coke Company. ‘The fact, 
therefore, that a successful gas supply existed in the urban areas 
of this country, he continued, was no obstacle to a great develop- 
ment of electricity supply. ‘There was room for both. Indeed, ‘he 
competition between them was good, giving rise to fertility of inv: 
tion and enterprise in development on the part of both industries. 
To take a reasonable survey of cur future requirements, they had, 
therefore, to envisage the period when the public consumption ol 
electricity per head of population per annum would be not, as now, 
only 118 units, but 500 units. He believed they would reach a much 
higher figure if every effort was made to bring the electricity supply 
industry to the highest level of efficiency possible, instead of con- 
tinuing along the haphazard lines adepted in the past. It was the aim 
of the new scheme to bring this about; and he asked all concersicd 
to come forward with constructive criticisms of the Government pi0- 
posals, so that the Bill might be added to the Statute Book in a form 
which would ensure the highest and best development. 

Mr. R. B. Mitcnett (City Electrical Engineer at Glasgow, 2d 
President of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association) said 
it might be a pity that a great deal of the load which would be ac- 
quired by the greater development of electricity supply must come 
from the gas industry; but in his opinion this was inevitable. So 
far, the British public had been bred to use gas, but he believed the 
new generation would not tolerate gas as it had been tolerated in 
the past, and more particularly would they object to having their 
food cooked in an atmosphere of gas fumes. 

Major IstporE Satmon said he did not believe that a greater con- 
sumption of electricity necessarily meant less consumption of gas. 
There were great opportunities and great possibilities for both. 
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GAS 


COMPANIES’ 


RESULTS IN 


1925. 


Further Sales Increases. 


Alliance and Dublin. 


The following is extracted from the report of the Directors of 
the Alliance and Wublin Consumers’ Gas Company for the halt-year 
ended Vec.. 31 last: The accounts show a protit on the revenue 
account of 4,59,984; and after providing for interest on debenture 
stock and temporary loans there remaims the sum of £,51,720, to 
which must be added 4,10,002, being the balance brought torward 
trom last account, and a credit trom income-tax amounting to 42143. 
making a total of 4,603,806. The Directors recommend the declara- | 
tion of the maximuin statutory dividend on the consolidated ordinary 
stock of the Company, at the rate of £6 5s. p.ct. per annum, less 
income-tax. ‘This will absorb the sum of 4,438,495, after “~which a 
balance of £15,370 will remain to be carried to the next account. 
Burgess Hill. 

At the annual meeting of the Burgess Hill and St. John’s Com 
mon Gas Company, the Cnairman (Lt,-Lol. S. IT. Manyard) said that 
the available balauce On the year’s working was 4,1291. ‘Lhe Direc- 
tors recommended the payment of dividends of 74 p.ct. on the original 
shares, and 5% p.ct. on the new ordimary shares, both less income- | 
tax. ‘nis. would leave a balance ot 4,394 to be carried torward. 
He said that there had been a considerabie increase in gas sales. 


Colchester. 


ln our summary of the Directors’ report of the working of the 
Colchester Gas Company tor the year 1925 (anre, p. 700), there Was 
a slignt error in the conciuding line. ‘Lhe words "* per annum ”’ 
shoud be deieted. ‘ihe toliowing dividends were declared for tne past 
halt-year: 4,0 7s. Od. p.ct. on tne ** A ’”’ shares, and 4,4 gs. 3d. p.ct. 
on the ‘* B’”’ snares, both less tax. A similar dividend was declared 
and paid in respect of the halt-year ended June 30, 1925. ‘Lhe divi- 
dends tor the tuil year are, therefore, 4,12 15s. p.ct. on the ‘‘A”’ 
shares, and 2,8 18s. 6d. p.ct. on the '‘ B”’ shares, both less tax. 


Cromer. 





The sale of gas, compared with that for the previous year, shows 
an increase of 5504 therms, or 3°7 p.ct. Atter providing tor interest, 
income-tax, and all other Charges, tnere remains a baiance of profit 
of 42597 available tor division. The Directors recommend the de- 
clarauun of a dividend tor the year ended Dec. 31 last of £5 10s. 
p.ct, (less income-tax). This will absorb £2442, leaving a balance 
of 4155 to be carried forward. 

Hexham. 


At the annual ordinary meeting of the Hexham Gas Company, 
the Directors were autnorized to issue additional ordinary stock 
to the amount of 410,000. ‘the Chairman, Mr. William Pattinson, 
said that during the last year the consumption of gas had continued 
to increase, though the public lighting contract for the town had been 
lost. “The new carbonizing plant had been in operation for six months, 
and had given greatly improved results. A dividend was declared of 
£6 p.ct. (less income-tax) on the ordinary stock of the Company, 
inclusive of the interim dividend paid in September last. A balance 
of £923 was carried forward. 





Sevenoaks, 


The report for 1925 of the Sevenoaks Gas Company stated that 
the consumption of gas had continued to grow, and showed the record 
figure of 11% million c.ft. increase over the previous year. Dividends, 
less income-tax, were declared at the rates of 10 p.ct. on the ‘‘A” 
shares and 7 p.ct. on the ‘* B ’’ shares, leaving 48993 to be carried 
forward. ‘lo cope with the increasing demands for gas, the Com- 
pany have entered into a contract with Messrs. Gibbons Bros. for a 
new retort house, at a cost of about £15,000. 

Sheppy. 

In their report for the year ended Dec. 31 last, the Directors state 
that the sales of gas have been very satisfactory, exceeding those 
of last year by 6°6 p.ct. The improved method of manufacture at 
the works enabled the Directors to reduce the price of gas id. per 
therm. A large number of cooking, heating, and other gas appli- 
ances have been fixed, and the demand és being maintained. Interim 
dividends were paid at the maximum rates for the half-year ended 
une 30, 1925, of 4 p.ct. per annum on the ‘‘ A ”’ preference shares, 
= at 5 p.ct. per annum on the consolidated ordinary stock, both 
, income-tax; and the Directors recommended that similar. divi- 
ends be paid for the half-year ended Dec. 31. 


Shotley Bridge aud Consett. 

At the annual meeting of the Shotley Bridge and Consett District 
Gas Company, a final dividend of 5 p.ct. was declared, leaving a bal- 
auce to carry torward of £6082. ‘lhe profit for the year was £,11,774- 
The Chairman (Lieut.-Col. W. H. Kitson) saia a reduction in th 
price of gas of 1°2d. per therm was made during the year; and the 
Directors hoped duly to grant further concessions. Speaking of the 
Government's electricity scheme, he said the principal reason for it 
Was that in this country people did not use so much electricity per 
head of the population as in America, Switzerland, Canada, and 
Norway. This was perfectly true; and it was doubtful if they ever 
would. The countries with the highest electricity consumption per 
head of population were those with large quantities of water power 
available, and where ‘coal was more expensive than here. The elec- 
tricity undertakings in the Company’s area were sparing no effort 
to push the sale ot current; and yet last. year they had an increased 
sale of gas of 5°06 p.ct., on top of an increase of 10°6 p.ct. in the pre- 
vious year. 


Solihull. 

In moving the adoption of the Directors’ report at the annual 
meeting of the Solihull Gas Company, Mr. Edmund Allday stated 
that the increased demand tor gas during the year was so great tuat 
the Directors had consulted Mr. George rnvetts, of London, as to the 
best method of making the necessary extensions. ‘hey were advised 
that additional carbonizing plant was necessary. The contract had 
been placed, and it was anticipated that the work would be completed 
in August next. The year’s trading had been a record. 

Southend. 


Moving the adoption of the report and accounts for the year ended 
Dec. 31 last, the Chairman (Mr. J. H. Burrows, J.P.), at the annual 
meeting, said that the continued growth of Southend-on-Sea and 
district had brought with it a substantial demand for more gas. The 
Company were now within hail of the 1000 miilion c.ft. sale mark, 
after 72 years’ existence as a Company. ‘They hoped to reach it 
during this year, or shortly after. ‘Lhis growth had made necessary 
substantial capital expenditure, and, on balance, that figure had been 
increased by 425,941. ‘Lhe capital per unit of gas sold was satis- 
factory. It was the determination of the Board, as from the next 
reading of ordinary meters, to reduce the ordinary price of gas from 
4s. 3d. to qs. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. On the proposal of Mr. A. Talbot, 
seconded by Mr. R, Robertson, the following dividends were de- 
clared payable: 6% p.ct. per annum on the original new ordinary 
stock; 6 p.ct. on the new ordinary ‘‘B’’; 7 p.ct. on the 7 p.ct. 
redeemable preference; and 53 p.ct. on the 5% p.ct. irredeemable 
preterence. After the customary thanks to the Board, officials, and 
staff, the meeting resolved to give £1000 to the Southend Hospital 
Fund. . 

St. Austell. 


A reduction in the price of gas was foreshadowed at the annual 
meeting of the St, Austell Gas Company, when dividends were de- 
clared at the rate of 84 p.ct. on the old shares and 7 p.ct. on the 
new. Mr. S. J. Ingram, who is a Director, made a reassuring state- 
ment on the present position of affairs as affecting the gas industry. 
Woking. 


Moving the adoption of the report and accounts at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Woking District Gas Company, Mr. Lawrie Trewby 
(Chairman and Managing Director) drew attention to the fact that 
the gas sold showed an increase of 7°78 p.ct. if they took into ac- 
count the first half of the year, the increase was 8} p.ct. Coming to 
the capital account, the Company had spent rather heavily on new 
mains (£2500), which was due-to the Ripley extension. But, taking 
off the depreciation (4883), it showed they had only added the net 
amount of £1900. Capital and interest charges only cost them 14°1d., 
as against 16°2d. two years ago. In the revenue account, the cost 
of coal and oil was a little lower than last year. For the repair of 
works the Company had again taken £1500 from the suspense a: - 
count, leaving the figure at £10,500. If they could carry that figure 
on each half-year, the suspense account would soon disappear. Sale of 
gas was up by £1500. The residual products were down only by 
#250. Dividends were recommended at the rate of 6 p.ct. on the 
“A” and ‘*B” ordinary stocks, 5 p.ct. on the ‘‘ C ”’ preference 
stock, 5 p.ct. on the 5 p.ct, redeemable preference stock, and 8 p.ct. 
on the 8 p.ct. redeemable préfetence stock; leaving £3018 to be 
carried forward. 





TRADE NOTES, 


Tar Plant for Barnstaple, 


Race 
the Messrs. Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd., have received an order from 
= _ istaple Gas Company for one of their ‘‘ Cascade ”’ system 
tion to ee plants, having a capacity of 10 tons per day. In addi- 
— they are sending out a similar: plant to the order of the 
saka Gas Company, Japan, 
Prepayment Meter Padlocks, 


saad a anglo- American Lock Company, of Willenhall, have pre- 

Meter "pada illustrating a few of their leading lines in: prepayment 

seat ra They will send blotters to any gas company or 

that ait pe nO Care to write for them. It is interesting to note 
a the locks are British made. 

Lifting Devices, 





Messr . 
< bookie Herbert Morris, Ltd., of Loughborough, have published 
“w' dealing in an attractive way with Morrie worm-gear puiley- 








blocks. It is not generally realized how much care and thought go 
to the construction of a modern pulley-block, so that the illustrations 
of the various manufacturing processes are both interesting and in- 
formative, The method of testing with a 50 p.ct. overload by means 
of measured weights is graphically presented. 








a ~< 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Gasholder Painting. 


Tenders are invited by the Macclesfield Gas Department for the 
painting of two gasholders. [See advert. on p. 767.] 


Vertical Retorts, 


Tenders are invited by the Borough of Middleton for the supply 
and erection of vertical retorts with coal and coke bunkers. 
advert. on p. 767.] 


[See 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL ‘TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


The market is experiencing a period of waiting, and business in the 
meantime is: slow. Both buyers and sellers are holding off for for- 
ward trade, until there is some indication as to how the affairs of the 
industry are likely to go. 

There is considerabiy more tonnage available; much of the delayed 
shipping having come to hand during the last week. Good quality 
coliieries are mostly in a very strong position for prompt, and in the 
majority of cases sufficiently well sold for April to hold available 
balances;_and consequently they are not quoting, or else are indicat- 
ing prices which do not, at present, bring business. Seconds and 
others have not been so well placed, and have been rather weak even 
for prompt shipment. But they, too, are not inclined to do April 
business at current rates. 

Best gus coals have beén firm throughout, and Wear Specials quote 
sieadily at 19s. to 19s. 6d. f.o.b., while best qualities maintain 18s. 
Seconds are 14s. 6d. to 14s. gd., and in good supply. Coking coals 
are weak again, and in poor demand, 14s. 6d. to 15s. being quoted. 
Best Durham bunkers are firm at 16s.; but seconds are weak, 

Trade is likely to be slow until there are further developments in 
the situation, and the outlook is very difficult to gauge. Sellers are 
anticipating that the issue will be in doubt at any rate. for some-time 
to come, and that the tendency will be towards bigger demand and 
harder markets. 


YORKSHIREB AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


House coals in Yorkshire and Lancashire are moving out steadily, 
and merchants do not experience any difficulty in executing orders 
promptly. As a result, prices. are inclined to be a shade easier. 

The industrial outlook is concerned with the outcome of the report 
of the Coal Commission, although in-the present state of things. it 
does not appear that fuel of any description ‘will be cheaper, The 
market for torward sales is therefore cramped; and with collieries 
unable in many instances to quote ahead, the situation is extremely 
difficult. 

Gas contracts are being concluded with reductions of 1s. 6d, to 2s. 
on last year’s prices, and present supplies are moving forward in the 
ordinary way. 

The export situation continues very obscure, and foreign competi- 
tion is being severely feit on this side. 

The following represents the Humber bunker and export prices 
(f.o.b. usual shipping ports): South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 
20s. gd.; washed trebles, 20s, to 20s. 6d. ; washed doubles, 19s. 6d. ; 
washed singles, 17s. to 17s. 6d.; washed smalls, 12s. 3d.; rough 
slack, 9s.; smithy peas, 19s. 6d. to 21s. 7d. West Yorkshire— 
Hartleys (f.0.b. Goole), 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d.; washed trebies, 18s. 6d. ; 
washed doubles, 17s. 6d, to 18S.; washed singles, 16s. 6d. to 17s. ; 
washed smalls, 12s. to 12s. 3d.; unwashed trebles, 16s. 6d. to 17s. ; 
unwashed doubles, 13s. 6d. to 14s.;. coking smalls, gs. 6d. to ros. 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top '~rds,-20s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. ; 
washed singles, /s; to 17s. 6d.; washe nalls; 11s. 6d.; rough 
slack, gs. 3d. to gs. gd. Yorkshire, Derbys .ire, and Nottinghamshire 
—Screened steam coal, 17s. 6d. to 18s, 6d.; gas coke, 20s. to 21S. ; 
furnace coke, 16s. 6d. to 17s., all per ton. 


COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From Ouc Local Correspondent. 


‘The trade has continued sluggish, so sluggish indeed that inter- 
missions of output have been lengthened. Outside the undertakings 
on which light, heat, power, and transport services depend, the market 
is inactive. ‘The house coal trade has received only such slight 
stimulus as might be attributed to a lower temperature. ‘There is 
little sign that the domestic consumer is taking serious thought for 
reserves. The advance of the season no doubt explains the apathy 
with which the crisis in the coal-getting industry is viewed in this 
direction, But the holding-off of the industrial user is not explicable 
on this- ground. In weighing the hazards manufacturers appear to 
have concluded that there is less risk in letting events take their 
course than in insuring against untoward contingencies. Although 
speculation does not dismiss the chances of a rupture as too remote to 
be a practical factor in the outlook, it is judged better policy to defer 
precautions. April may develop agother psychology. Stocks at 
wharves and on rail appear to be no more than normal. Collieries are 
not showing any adventurous tendency in the building-up of reserves. 
Production is amply sufficient for the absorptive capacity of the 
market, and values are easy. 

Blast-furnace coke is 6d. to 1s. cheaper. The view that only a 
return to the eight-hour day can restore the stability of the industry 
is emphasized by Mr. W. G. Phillips, Chairman of the Warwickshire 
Coal Owners’ Association. 


<i 
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Gibbons (Dudley), Ltd.—The annual report of the Directors states 
that the net profit for the year, after providing for dg ¢ciation, is 
41319935 which, added to the amount brought forwa from last 
year, £13,896, makes a total of £27,889. Of this, the full prefer- 
ence dividend, and the interim dividends of 7 p.ct. per annum on the 
ordinary shares, already paid (all free of income-tax), absorbed 
411,462, leaving £316,427. The Directors recommend a dividend 
of 3 p.ct. per annum, free of tax, on the ordinary capital—which, 
with the interim dividends already paid, will make a total of 10 p.ct. 
for the year—and that after payment of Directors’ fees, &c., the 
balance be carried forward. The Directors report with regret the 
death of their esteemed Chairman and Managing -Director, Mr. W. P. 
Gibbons, which took place in August last. 


‘free demonstrations of gas cookery with ‘‘ New World” 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
\ Lonpon, March 22. 
Pitch has been a little quieter during the past week, chiefly for ine 
reason that. makers’ have now pfactically nothing left to sell. {ie 
market, however, is. quite firm, and 87s: 6d. per ton for prompt s!iip- 
ment is readily obtainable, while for October/December.the mark« 
firm at. about 80s, per. ton. 
Considerable. quantities of. tar are already being taken for road 
purposes, and it looks:as if there will be-a record demand this seasun. 
Creosote is.steady at-7$d. to 74d. per gallon net and naked at woris. 
Pure benzole and pure toluole are firm at about 2s. 2d. per gallon; 
95/160 solvent naphtha is steady at 1s. gd. to 1s. 10d. per gallon. 
Pyridine is 20s. per gallon._ 


tis 


‘ 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 22, 

The market for pitch-remains very firm; and the inquiry is still 
very good for this season’s delivery, but a little quieter for neat, 
Other products remain unchanged. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 57s. “to 62s. Pitch, East Coast, 85s. to 87s. Od, 
f.o.b.. West Coast—Manchester, 77s. to 78s.; Liverpool, 78s. 
to 7gs.; Clyde, 81s. to 82s. Benzole, go p.ct. North, 1s. 3id. 
to 1s. 93d. §crude, 65 p.ct., at 120° C., 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d., naked at 
makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 83d. to 1s. gid, 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d., nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s, 5d. to 1s. 6d. Heavy naphtha, North, 114d. to rs. ojd. 
Creosote, in bull; North, liquid, 63d. to 63d.; salty, 6d. to oid.; 
Scotland, . 53d. to 6d... Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 6d. to 7d. 
Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d, prompt. Naphthalene, 411 to £14; 
salts, .£4 to 45, bags included. . Anthracene, ‘A’? quality, 23d. 
per minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ’’ quality, unsaleable. 


ee 
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Imperial Conunemial Gas Association. 


The Board ‘of the Imperial Continental Gas Association will recom- 
mend at the Associatiom’s annual ordinary general meeting, to be held 
at the Cannon’ Street Hotel on May #2 next: That, subject to the 
verification of the-accounts by the Auditors, there be paid, on May 20, 
a final ordinary dividend for the year ended Déc. 31, 1925, less income- 
tax at 4s: rgd. in the pound, at the rate of 5 p.ct. (actual), making, 
with the interim dividend of 5 p.ct. (actual) paid on Nov. 16, a divi- 
dend of 10 p.ct. for the year. That the sum of £167,960, shown in 
the balance-sheet. as received from the realization of the German 
assets, being an accretion to capital which has been realized and 
turned into money, be dealt with as profit, and applied in payment 
of a special dividend for the year 1925 at the rate of 84 p.ct. per 
annum on the nominal amount of the issued capital stock of the 
Association, such dividend to be paid on May 20, upon the holdings 
of capital stock as registered in the books of the Association on 
April 20. The capital stock transfer books of the Association will 
be closed from April 20 to May 3, both dates inclusive. 
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Worthing Gas Light and Coke Company.—As announced in our 
advertisement columns to-day, Messrs. A. & W. Richards have been 
instructed by- the Company to offer for sale by tender £27,195 5} p.ct. 
irredeemable preference stock. The minimum price of issue is 492 
per £100. ‘Tenders should reach Messrs, Richards, 37, Walbrook; 
E.C. 4, not later than eleven o’clock on Wednesday, March 31. 

Colonial Gas Association Capital Issue.—An excellent response 
has been made by shareholders of the Colonial Gas Association, 
Ltd., to the recent offer of- 43,900 8 ‘p.ct. preference shares and 
100,330 ordinary shares. Taking into consideration the number of 
applications for excess shares, the issue (which was made at a pre- 
mium of 1s. per share in respect of each class of share) was largely 
over-subscribed. Letters of allotment are being posted to the share- 
holders on the English register during the present week. 

British Industries Fair, 1927.—In view of the success: achieved 
by the British Industries Fair held last month in London and Bir- 
mingham, it has. been decided to hold the Fair again next year at 
approximately the same time. Preparations for the Fair will be com- 
menced at an earlier date than on any previous occasion. ‘There are 
already many indications that there will be a very substantial in- 
crease in the number of exhibitors... Firms eligible to exhibit are 
therefore advised to intimate their intention at an early date. The 
Fair will be organized, as usual, in-London by the Department of 
Overseas Trade and in Birmingham by the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce. 





_ The Brixham Gas Company have agreed to accept. the | rban 
District Council’s offer of £800 for the whole of the lights in the 
district; the lighting. to be up till 11 p.m. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company have placed an order for a 
cargo steamer of 2440 tons dead weight carrying capacity with 3: 
S. P. Austin & Son, Ltd., of the Wear Dockyard, Sunderland. 

Under the auspices of the Bradford Corporation Gas Departinent, 


okers 


ssfs. 


were given each afternoon and evening at the Bradford Mechanics 
Institute from March 8 to 12. Miss M. Howells was the demo 
strator. | 

The Dewsbury Corporation Gas Department are arranging 10 
hold an exhibition of gas appliances—especially domestic—:‘ the 
Town Hall, from April 22 to May 1. Miss Parkin will give }-ctures 
and demonstrations on gas cookery, .and the ‘ B.C:G.A.”’. wil! 3 
an exhibit on the subject of smoke abatement. 
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STOCK 


Ix spite of several unsettling events last week | in A 
—such as the breakdown of the League of 
Nations Conference, the unexpected collapse) 4. difference was 26s. p.ct. 
of the Belgian franc, and the further fall of 
the French franc—general conditions on 


MARKET REPORT. 


Stock Exchange were undisturbed. 


£4,000,000 New South Wales Insc 


at 98. 
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ustralia at 5} p.ct., which is about 2s. 6d. 
above the rate at which money is obtain- 


Two years ago, 


In the Industrial Market, some excitement 
the| was caused by the rumour. that Lever Bros. 


\intended passing the dividend on the ordinary 

. : shares, which are privately held, and consider- 
Another batch of _ es appeared at able selling of the preference shares took place. 
the week-end, the principal of which was the Jt is anticipated, however, that should the 















































Dividends, | 
Quota- 
Prev.| Last NAME, | tions. 
Hf.Yr Hf. Yr. | smi | 
| | | 
\%p.a.| % p.8. 
| | 5  |Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C. 14—TT 
| c< 0. 4p.c. Pref. . .| 69-74 
| 6 | 6% Alliance & Dublin Ord. .| 69—78 
ie we 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. . .« 58—63 
| 1/72) 1/74|Bombay, Ltd. . . + - $-1 
| 8% 84 |Bournemouth 5p.c.. . .| 12-18 
| 7 7 | Do. BTp.c.. «| 12—124 
| 6 -| 6 Do. Pref.6 p.c.. | 11—12 
|s | 8 | Do. Sp.c. Deb. . | 55-58 
i 1 eS Do. 4 pe. Deb. . | 15—78 
| 12 | 19 |Brighton & Hove Orig.. . | 167—172* 
|9 | 9 _ Do. A Ord. . | 130—185* 
| 6 | 5 |Sristol6p.c.max. . . .| 89—9la 
8 | 7 ©|British Ord. — 98—103* 
7 | #7 | Do. Tpec.Pref.. . 117—122 
4 | 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 69—T4 
| 8 | 6 |Cape Town, Ltd. . . .| 6§—T) 
3 | ri Do. it p.c. Pref. . . —7 
44 | 4h | Do.  4$p.c. Deb. 68—73 
6 6 (|CardiffCon.Ord. . . .| 96—99 
% 7 Do. 7} p.c. Red. Deb. . 101 
64 |\Chester5p.c.Ord. . . . 874—924b 
_ g/- |Colombo Ltd.Ord.. . . 25/-—27/- 
— 1/44 | 0. 7 p.c. Pref. . | 21/-—28/- 
5} | \Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. 6—81 
5/3/4 5/3/4 | Do. p.c.Cap. .| 76-81 
| 8 8 Do. 8p.c. Deb. . 55—58 
os 4 |Continental Union, Ltd. . | 88—88 
7 9 0. 7 p.c. Pref. 85—88 
6} 6% | ‘roydon sliding scale . .| 95—98 
5 6 Do. max.div.. . .; —82 
6 9° |Derby Com. « ... « « | 100—100e 
4 4 De: Deb 2s ss ol 
5 5 |BastHullOrd.5p.c. . —89 
a 5 |Hastbourn- 5p.c.Deb. . | 93-98 
4 6 furopean, Ltd. . . . .| 53-63 
| at | 4/17/4 | Fas Light &Coke4p.c.Ord.| 8i—83 
8h | 4 Do. 84 p.c. max. . 58—61 
; 4 | 4 Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. | 74—77 
eo ae 8 Do. 8p.c.Con. Deb. | 58-61 
10 | 10 Do. 10 ».c.Bonds . 
| 7 1h Do. 1s p.c. Ilford Deb boss 
63 | Hastings & St L.5 p.c. Conv} 88—93* 
5t Do. 8} p.c. Conv. | 68—78* 
10 10. |Mongkong & China, Ltd. . a 
10 10 dornsey7p.c. . .. .j{1 1 
| 59 10 /|{mperial Continental Cap. 186—141 
Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. | 69—72 
| 6 6 Gea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord.. . | 95—100* 
| 5h | 5h [Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. . . | 80—804b 
ae ae Do. 17p.c. Red. Pref. |1013—103}b* 
9 8 |Maidstone 5 p.c. a . « | 115—120 
8 | 3 Do. 8pc.Deb.. .| 54—59 
7 | 6 |Malta & Mediterranean .| 4§—5 
ef } 4 |Montevideo. Ltd. . . .| 70-74 
ite: 5 |Newcastle&Gatesheard Con.) 78-74 
| 4 | 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . | 75—76d 
} * 8 Do. ___ 8} p.c. Deb. . | _70—T2d 
114 | 114 |North Middlesex 10p.c, . 155—160 
8hi 8 Do. Tpo. . | 112—117 
7 | 9° \rriental, Ltd. . . . .| 98-108 
| % | 73 |Plym’th & ston’house 5 p.c. | 110—115 
; 14 | 14 |PortsealslandB .. . 95 
18 | 18 Do. es 0S 93 
_= — (|PrimitivaOrd. . . . 10/0—11/0 
(< | <4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb... —84 
| 4 4 Do.4p.c R-d. Deb. 1911 —68 
| 4 4 Do. B. Ai es 4p.c. Rd.Db.| 66—f8 
4 4 Do. R'r P’te 4 p.c. Rd. Db. —68 
| 6 | 6 |3an Paulo6 p.c. Pref... .| 74—8* 
6 | 5& Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 43—46 
| 6 5A |3heffieldA . . + + «| 100—102¢ 
| | 5 Do. B ..- « « «| 100—1026 
53 | Dan C .. « « « | 100-1026 
(6 | 4° |s-uthAfriean’ 5. + | 5-7 
ea 7 |South Met.Ord.. . . . 
a oe Do. 8p.c. Deb... 
| 64 6 Do. 6} p.c. Red. Db, | 102—104 
| 8&4 | South Shieldst'on,. . . | 121—128d 
64 | 6 3outh Suburban urd. 5 p.c.| 9 
} 6 | 5 Do. 5 RS. Deb. | 94 
| 5 | 6. |3outh’mptonOrd.5p.c.max| 76—79* 
4 | 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.| 69 174 
q wansea 7 p.c. . Pref. . | 100—102 
WE 3 1 Red. Pri 00—1 
& | 6 Do. 6} p.c. Red. Deb. | 100—102 
H ‘Rh Tottenham District A 5p.c. | 107—112 
5 » B 8} p.c. | 86—91 
28/4 5 Do. 5} p.c. Pref. | 101—108 
4 4 Do. 4p.c. D-b. | 74—T77 
5 5 |Tynemouth Con. and New | 67-68d* 
Uxbriige, Maidenhead, & 
68 6 WycombeSpc. . . «| 90-95 
5 5 - Do. 5p.c. pref... | 85—90 
63 68 Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’d| 87—92 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
| and Kpsom— 
8} 84 Wandsworth Abp.c. . | 128-128 
q 7 Do. BSipec .. - 
5/19/0 5/19/0 Do. Cand New —93 
63 | Wimbledon 5p.c.. . «| 95-100 
qj | 1 Epsom 5p.c. . » » + | 105-110 
| 8 Sp.c.Deb, . . + «+ + | 55-58 








It is interesting to note that the Come! strengthening the reserves. 
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61 
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touched £300 per ton, 
the year 1920. 
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which has 
the best price since 


A little more prominqice was given to Gas 
Stocks by the improvement in the Gas Light 
and Coke ordinary by 4 points, to 81—83. It 
is anticipated that their application to the 
Board of Trade for an increased standard 
price will be successtul ; and should their new 
Bill, as promoted in the current session, be- 
come law, there should be a considerable im- 
provement in the value of the stock. As will 
be seen from the Table, with the exception of 
the falls on ex div. quotations, prices gener- 
ally were steady. Liverpool and Primitiva 
ordinary and Wandsworth (Wimbledon stock) 
were the only Companies to record slight de- 
preciations. 

The following transactions 
during the week: 


On Monday, Bombay 18s. 6d., Bournemouth 
5 p.ct. 12 ex div., Brighton and Hove “ A 4 
138, British 103%, Cape Town 4% p.ct. cum. 
preference 64%, 6%; European 5%, Gas Light 
and Coke 773, 78, 78%, 784, 782, 4 P-ct. pre- 
ference 74, 74%) 75» Imperial Continental 
138, 139, Oriental ror, Primitiva tos. 43d., 
10s. 73d., 10s. gd., South Metropolitan 903, 
gt ex div., Tottenham “A” x10. Supple- 
mentary prices, Colonial new ordinary TI1s., 
11s. 14d. 

On Tuesday, Bombay 19s. 34-, 198. 6d., 
British 103, 104, Compania de Gas de la 
Habana 5 p.ct. bonds 994, European 53, Gas 
Light and Coke 784, 784, 79, 4 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 74, 743, Imperial Continental 137, Port- 
sea Island “*D” and ‘“‘E”’ 79%, 80 ex div., 
Primitiva 10s. 43d., 10s. 6d., South Metropoli- 
tan go}, 904 ex div., South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
95, 964 ex div., Wandsworth (Wimbledon 
stock) 97 ex div. Supplementary prices, Crow- 
borough consolidated 46, 46%, 6 p.ct. deben- 
ture 75. 

On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 4 p.ct- 
debenture 61, Bournemouth original 12}4 ex 
diy., British 103, Commercial 4 p.ct. 76 ex 
div., 3 p.ct. debenture 563, 575 Croydon maxi- 
mum dividend 803 ex div., European 58, Gas 
Light and Coke 78%, 79, 79%, 79%, 79%, 80, 
Hongkong and China 20}, Imperial Con- 
tinental 137%, 139, Oriental 101}, 1023, Primi- 
tiva 10s. 7$d., 4 p.ct. (River Plate) debenture 
653, 4 p.ct. debenture 1911 67, 673, South 
Metropolitan 903, 903, 91, ot} ex div., 3 p.ct. 
* entire 584, 584, Southampton 5 p.ct. maxi- 
nay 79. Supplementary prices, Wandsworth 
new 88. 

On Thursday, Gas Light and Coke 793, 
79%, 793, 80, 80%, 80}, 80%, 34 p.ct. maximum 
58, 4 p.ct. preference 743, 3 p-ct. debenture 
38, Imperial Continental 137, 139%, 140, 
Primitiva ros. 3d., 10s. 6d., 10s. 73d., South 
Metropolitan 903, 91, 64 p.ct. debenture 102%, 
South Suburban 5 p.ct. 96, Wandsworth 
(Wimbledon stock) ¢6. Supplementary prices, 
Colonial 8. p.ct. preference 21s. gd., Peter- 
borough consolidated 97%, 98}, Sheppy 5 p.ct. 
consolidated 783, 79. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 72, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 76, 77%. European st#, 5%. 6, 
Gas Light and Coke 803, 804, 80%, 81, 81}, 
818, 81%, Imperial Continental 140, Monte- 
video 72, Primitiva 4 p.ct. debentures 834, 84, 
South Metronvolitan 91%, 914, Southampton 79% 
ex div. Supplementary prices, Gas Light and 
Coke 6 p.ct. Brentford debenture 103, 1033, 
Gravesend and Milton 6a. 

In Lombard Street the demand for short 
loans eased as the week closed. For new 
money 43 p.ct. was usually paid, and at no 
time did the rate fall below 4 p.ct. The re- 
sult of the Treasury Bill allotment was much 
as had been expected, being practically the 
same rate as the previous week. In conse- 
quence market discount rates remained steady. 

The feature of the week in the Foreign-Ex- 
change Market was the collapse of the Belgian 
france, which closed at 170% 2s comovared with 
107.10 a week ago. The price, however, is 
improving; whereas on Saturday the French 
franc touched a new record of 137.85. Itvlian 
lire was quoted at 120.924; and Sterling on 
New York was very steady at 4.864. 

The price of Bar Silver fell to 303d. per 
oz., the lowest price sirce 1916. Gold re- 
mained unchanged ‘at the nominal price of 
84s. 113d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 


were recorded 


the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 





34 p-ct. at notice. 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


[MarcH-24, 1926. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


by the name and address of the writer-mnot necessarily for publication, but as @ proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


issue. 


Orders to- Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations. Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public. 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS ”” 

Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 

~WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. - HALF-YEAR, QUARTER. 
siegaea - Advance Rate: = 85/-_ 18/- swe 10/- 
& Ireland} Credit Rate: 40/-- .. 21/- ms 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 85/- one a 
Payable in Advance do a rf 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, . 
Payable in pk eng ” ‘} 40]- ee 22/6 ee 12/6 


sent abroad, Post 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PaLMERSTON House, . 
84, Onp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


XIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams; ‘PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: Lonpon Watt, 9144. 





“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT, | 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Loypon, E.C, ‘ Voloanism, London,’ 





J E. ©. LORD. (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Piteh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“ Bripurimat, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5096, 


Solicit pageiries for:— 
NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE- OF IRON 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, ; 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 








Lonpon OFFICE: ; 
84/85, NoRFoLK STREET, Strand, W.C; 2, 


Tolesrams:: .. Telephone: 
‘‘Bripunmmat EstRanp Lonpon.” CENTRAL 6861. 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for. 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. ot 
Telephone: 596, Telegrams: ‘GasmereER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, Mancnesrer. 

Telephone: RusHotme 976, Telegrams: ‘‘ GasmETER,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8,E.11, 
Telephone: Hor 647, Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszovs Lams.” 





“LUX” - PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


T HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sore AGENTS. FOR . 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES -anp 
tHE COLONIES (except Canaan), - - - 


16, DEANSGATR, 
MANCHESTER. ... 


Telegrams : 
Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


PaLace Ouamerns, 
WESTMINSTER, 8,W.1. 
Telegrams: 


“Darwinian, Parl, London," 
Tel. No, : 6278 Victoria. - 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


Telegrams— 
“‘Brappocg, OLpHAM,” and‘‘MetRIQUE, Lams, Lonpon.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





QPsciaLLy prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvEeRTown, 
Telegrams—* HyprocHtLoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
OR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a. High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


= Guarantee promptness with effigiency for Re- 
pairs, - 


JosEPH Taytor (Saturators), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bo.ton, 


Telegrams—‘‘ Sarurators, Botton.” Telephone 848, 


} OTCHINson BROTHERS, — Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Mauufacturers, Hapton, near. Burniey, are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (“ Hagie”’ 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 





percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the | 


use of this Vitriol, which hasnow been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference.given to Gas Companies, 





ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. K1ne’s 
aTENT AGENcy Ltp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent,.G.B.,U.8.,.and. 


Can.,.1464, QUEEN |. 
Victoria 8t,, H.C. 4, and 6, Quatiry Cr, (next Pat. Off.),. 


Lonpon, W.0, 40 years’ refs. *Phone Cent, 689. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, Sr. Mary at Hit, Lonpon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitx, Lionoon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale fo Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p, 24). 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, Sr. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.O. 8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 








SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS, 





tHE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Advertisement, Jan. 20, p. 176. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Fo Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





XPERIENCED Lecturerand Demon- 
STRATOR in Gooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates to 
Miss H: H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A., ‘*SourHpourne,’’ Borres- 
PORD, Notts. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





Ww Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, HAS THE FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 





ce Manager Wanted, young 


man preferred. The present turnout is abont 
illions per Annum. The candidate must be W ell 
Educated and fully alive to Modern Requirements, 
and able to Control Workmen. A knowledge of [lec- 
trical Stoking. Machinery is imperative, and ability to 
Develop an increasing output essential. 
The appointment includes a good Modern House, 


‘together with Water, Gas, Coal, and Local Rates. 


Duties to commence on the Ist of July next. 

Applications to be made in writing, sealed, and 
addressed to the Chairman, Gas-Works, Halesowed, 
before the 12th of April, stating Salary required, 
together with Testimonials, if any. 

By order of the Board, 
Frank HoLiyHoKE, 
Secretory» 


HOWROOM Manager Wanted for 

- West of England Gas Company. Must be keen 

Salesman and able to Advise Customers on ali cinsses 

of Apparatus, and give Estimates. Salary £250. Use 

Address No. 7647, ‘\Gas JouRNaL,” 11, Bont CoUBT 
ET STREET, E.C, 4. ? 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 


ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING PLANTS, 
both Horizontal and Vertical. Manufacturers of CON- 
DENSERS, PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, &c., also 
every description of COAL and COKE HANDLING 
PLANT. Telegrams: ‘‘Dempster, ExLanp.” Tele- 
phone: ELLanp 261 (Private Branch Exchange). 


XTENSIONS and Renewals. Ask 
us to quote before ordering GAS APPARATUS, 
COKE-OVEN PLANT, STRUCTURAL STEEL- 
WORK. Competitive prices, First-Class Workmanship. 
Sati+faction Guaranteed. 
Firta BuakE ey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., 
CuurncH Fenton, YORKSHIRE. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 
(Continued.) 





EW Basic Industry.— Premium Ap- 
PRENTICES with Chemical and Engineering 
nowledge will be Engaged and ‘Instructed in a new 
principle for DISTIL' ATION of COALS. Emrloyment 
found if satisf»ctory standard attained in the Labra- 
tories and in working actual plant. Apply No. 7648, 
“Gas JounNAL,” 11, Bott Court, FLEET St«EeT, E.C.4. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERING INDUSTRY. 
prenivy Apprentices with Chemical 


and Engineering Knowledge reqired for Instruc 
tion and Subsequent Employment when found com- 
petent in Erecting and Working Plant. 
Address No. 7646, ‘Gas JournaL,” 11, Bott Covrt, 
FLEET STREET, E C. 4, 





EXAMINATIONS, — 


THE INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


XAMINATIONS for the Associate- 


Membership of the Institution will be held in 

June and July next. 
Particulars of the Examinations and the Memo- 
rancum on “The Training of a Chemical Engineer” 
may be obtained on Application to the Hon. Registrar, 
C. 8. Gartann, Esq., THe Institution oF CHEMICAL 
ame Apsey Hovusz, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
8.W. 1. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BOROUGH OF MIDDLETON. 


HE Council invite Tenders for the 
Supply and Erection of One Bed of Six VER- 








TICAL RETORTS, complete with COAL and COKE 


RUNKERS, to form an Extension of the Existing 


Plant. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Middleton. 
Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Retorts,”” must be Delivered to 
the undersigned not later than Monday, the 29th of 
March, 1926. * 
Preference will be given to Firms tendering who are 
on the King’s Roll, 
The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 
J. P. WALMSLEY, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, 
Middleton, 
March 16, 1926. 


MACCLESFIELD CORPORATION, 


(Gas Department.) 
PAINTING OF GASHOLDERS. 
ep END ERS are invited for the Painting 


of Two GASHOLDERS at the above Wok-. 
Specification of Work to be done and tull Particulars of 
same may be obtained on Application to the Under- 
signed, at his Office. 





H. Cvrtis, 
Engi and M 








STOCK ISSUES. 


By Order of the Directors. 
NEW ISSUE OF PREFERENCE CAPITAL. 


THE WORTHING GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY. 


MESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS 


are Instructed to OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER 





£27,195 
54 PER CENT. :IRREDEFMABLE PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 


Minimum price of Issue, £92 per £100, 
Yielding at that price £5 19s, 7d. per cent. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





GAS PLANT IN STOCK. 
(j{SHOLDER & Steel Tank. 10,000c.ft. 


Purifiers.—Two 14 ft. squares: Four 8 ft. sq., Two 
8 ft. sq.. One 10 ft. by 8 ft. 
Livesey Washers.—250 000 and 200.000 c.ft. 
Tower Scrubbers.—4 ft. by 20 fs.; 44 ft. by 18 ft. 
and 36 ft. 
Condensers.— Water cooled, 500,000 o.ft. per day. 
Two New Sets Blakeleys Baffle-Piate Condensers. 
Exhausters —2000 to 50,000 per hour capacities. 
Station Meters.—Capacities : 15,000, 8000, 5000 
and § Also 100, 200, and 800 it. Meters. 
Vertical Boilers.—6ft. by 15 ft., and 5 ft. by 14 ft. 
Weighbridge.—Suitable for Gas- Works, 12 by 6. 
Station Governors.—4 in., 5 in., 6 in., and 8 in. 
Storage Tanks. —Al! types and capacities. 
Vaives, Pumps, Engines, Cast and Rivetted 
Piping, &c, 
Complete Detailed List on Application. 
Firth Blakeley. Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 


Vulcan Ironworks, Church-Fenton, Yorks 


G 48-WoRKS Plant. We Purchase, for 

Dismantling. for Re-Use or Scrap, any DIS- 
CARDED PLANT or IRONWORK. Best prices. 
Prompt removal by experienced staff, covered by insur- 
ance for all risks, 

Finra BuaKxeney, Sons, & Co., Lrp., Second Hand 
Plant Department, Cuurcu-FfENTON, via LEEDs, 


———— 


TZAM-BOILERS For Sale—All Sizes, 
Vertical, Looo-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other 
ypes of Boilers. 








Apply 
GravtHam Borer & Crank Co., Lrp., GRANTHAM. 


Fee SALE—One Set of Eight Atmo- 
SPHERI ! CONDENSERS, 
SECOND-HAND GaS PLANT always in Stock. 
- Sores & Sons, Gas Puant EnGingeRS, BARKBY 
Lanz, Le1oesrer. 


—. 








EDINBURGH CORPORATION. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) ; 
GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINE. 


pre Magistrates and Council have 
YOR SALE one Set of GAS EXHAUSTERS in 


e700 rking order, consisting of One ENGINE, 17 in. 
tame <r by 22 in, stroke, with Two EXHAU3TERS, 
each 43 in, diameter by 42 in. long, capable of dealing 


br bed 10,000 ¢.ft. per hour at 60 revs. per minute. 
‘rs to be sent to the undersigned, from whom all 
particalars can be obtaine t. 


— ot agistrates and Council are not bound to accept 
e highest or any Offer. 
H. H. Gracig, 
15, C:iton Hil, , per cr get 
... Edi ibargh, x o 


ted Funds amount to £35,984. 


obtained ‘of A & W Ricaarps, 87, WaLBRooK, B.C. 4 





After payment of Interest on the Loan Capital, the 
margin of Net Revenue last year was sufficient to cover 
the dividend on the Preference Stock (including the 
present issue) nearly 5 times. The Reserve and other 


Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter must be 
sent in by 11 o’clock on Wednesday, March 31), may be 


‘TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 
BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, 7, and ~~ gd Regenerative and 
urnace Work. 


Suipments PRoMpTiy AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





Lonpon OrFice: E. OC. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CuamBers, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.O, 








SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


NEUTRALISING 
AND 
DRYING 


To get the HIGHEST PRICE use 
the best process 


THAT is WEYMAN’S 


Crystal grain 
NATURAL: White colour 
Friable texture 


Write on this and other 
Chemical Problems to: 


HOOPER AND WEYMAN, 


Chemical Engineers, 


PILGRIM HOUSE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 





PURIFIER 
GRIDS 


Write .«s 
W. SPENCER & SONS 
SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 












































CASES 


Green Grain Cloth, 








35 YEARS 


NO RECORDING PRESSURE 
GAUGES AND THERMOMETERS 
Have Equalled 
BRISTOL’S FOR ACCURACY 
AND LONG SERVIcE, 

More than 60 000 BRISTOL’S 
THERMOMETERS alone are used 
in every kind of Manufacturing. 
10 Years’ Guarantee. 


Buy BRISTOL’ S and Buy the Best 
J. W. & GC. J. PHILLIPS, LTDO., 
a3, College Hill, Cannon St., London, B.C. 4, 








Gilt - Lettexed, 


Binding 
“The 


Gas Salesman 











THE 


“BOYS” 
CALORIMETER 


1S MADE BY 


JouN J. GRIFFIN & Sons, 


LIMITED, 


| KEMBLE ST., KINGSWAY. 
4 LONDON, W.C. 2. 





March 19, 1926, 


- 





price 2/6 eacu. 


Subscribers’ Copies 

of “THE GAS 

SALESMAN,” 

bound in above, 
AT 


7/6 per volume. 


WALTER KING, LTD., 


“* The Gas Salesman” Offices, 
} 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C.4 
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[MaRcH 24, 1926. 
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